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AMENDMENT. 





MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

lvania for their approval or rejection at_a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by or ier 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
constitution of the commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met That the following is proposed 
as an amendment to the constitution of the Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the eighteenth article thereof: 


AMENDMENT. 

Strike out from section one, of article eight, the 
four qualifications for voters which reads as follows : 

“Tf twenty-two years of age or upwards, he shall 
have paid within two years, a state or county tax, 
which shall have been at least two months’ 
and paid at least one month before the election,” so 
that the section which reads as follows ; 

‘Every male citizen, twenty-one years of age, 
possessing the following qualifications, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at all elections ; 

First He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least one month. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
a | ag es | the election. 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shail offer to vote at least two months 
immediately preceding the election. 

Fourth. If twenty-two years of age or upwards, 
he shall have _ within two years, a state or 
county tax, which shall have been assessed at least 
two months and paid at least one month before the 
election,’”’ shall be amended, so as to read as follows: 

‘* Every male citizen twenty-one years of age, pos- 
sessing the following qualifications, shall be entitled 
to vote at the polling place of the electiou district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 


where : 

First. He shall have been a citizen of the United 
States at least thirty days. 

Second. He shall have resided in the state one 
year (or if, having previously been a qualified elector 
or native born citizen of the state, he shall have re- 
moved therefrom and returned, then six months) im- 
eo preceding the election 

Third. He shall have resided in the election dis- 
trict where he shall offer to vote at least thirty days 
immediately preceding the election. The legislature, 
at the session thereof next after the adoption of this 
section, shall, and from time to time thereafter may, 
enact laws to properly enforce this provision. 

Fourth. Every male citizen of the age of twenty- 
one years, who shall have been a citizen for thirty 
days and an inhabitant of this state one year next 
preceding an election, except at Te. elections, 
and for the last thirty days a resident of the election 
district in which he may offer his vote, shall be enti- 
tled to vote at such election in the election district of 
which he shall at the time be a resident and not else- 
where for all offieers that now are or hereafter may be 
elected by the people: , That in time of war 
no elector in the actual. military service of the State 
or of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, 
shall be deprived of his vote by reason of his absence 
from such election district, and the legislature shall 
have power to provide the manner in which and the 
time and place at which such absent electors may 
vote. and for the return and canvass of their votes in 
the election district in which they respectively re- 


e. 
Fifth. For the pnrpose of voting, no person shall 
be deemed to have gained or lost a residence by rea- 
son of his presence or absence while employed in the 
service of the United States or the State, nor while en- 
gaged in the navigation of the waters of the State or 
of the high seas, nor while a student of any college or 
seminary of learning, nor while kept at any alms- 
house or public institution, barged the inmates of any 
home for disabledand indigent soldiers and sailors who, 
for the purpose of voting, shall be deemed to reside 
in the election district where said home is located. 
Laws shall be made for ascertaininz, by proper proofs, 
the citizens who shall be entitled to the right of suf- 
frage hereby established.” 
A true copy of the joint resolution. 
CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


Remington Type- Writer, 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict. 











MENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION PRO- 

posed to the citizens of this Commonwealth by 

the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Penn- 

lvania, for their approval or rejection at a special 

election to be held June 18, 1889. Published by order 

of the Secretary of the Commonwealth, in pursuance 
of Article XVIII. of the Constitution. 

Joint resolution proposing an amendment to the 
Constitution of this Commonwealth : 

SECTION 1. Be it resolved by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania in General Assembly met, That the fol- 
lowing amendment is pro’ to the Constitution of 
the Commonwealth of rennsylvania, in accordance 
with the Eighteenth Article thereof : 

AMENDMENT. 

There shall be an additional) article to said Con- 

stitution to be designated as Article XIX. as follows: 
ARTICLE XIX. 


The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 

——— liquor, to be used as a beverage, is hereb 
rohibited, and any violation of pag ac geen sha 

. ‘ misdemeanor, punishable as shall be provided 
y law. 

The manufacture, sale, or keeping for sale of in- 
toxicating liquor for other purposes than as a bever- 
age may be allowed in such manner only as may be 
prescribed by law. The General Assembly shall, at 
the first session succeeding the adoption of this article 
of the Constitution, enact laws with adequate penal- 
ties for its enforcement. 

A true copy of the Joint Resolution. 

CHARLES W. STONE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


gape Senate adjourned sine die on Tuesday. On Saturday, after 

the utmost efforts of Mr. Sherman, and others, it negatived 
finally, (having already done so, once before, on Thursday), the 
nomination of Mr. Murat Halstead to be Minister to Germany. 
The vote was 25 to 19, there being five Republicans (Evarts, In- 
galls, Plumb, Quay, and Teller) in the negative, and two Demo- 
crats, (Blackburn and Call) in the affirmative. The ground for the 
rejection was the criticisms in Mr. Halstead’s journal, the Com- 
mercial-Gazette, of Cincinnati, of those Republican Senators who 
did not sustain the demand for an examination into the manner of 
Mr. Payne’s election to the Senate. These criticisms, in the opin- 
ion of several Senators, passed the limits of propriety, and they 
declined to advise or consent to the official honoring of their pre- 
sumed author. 

This explanation, of course, does not apply to Mr. Quay. His 
vote was obviously on some other ground. The Washington dis- 
patch to the Indianapolis Journal, directed by Mr. John C. New, 
and recently edited by Mr. Halford, now the President’s private 
Secretary, says that “it cannot be explained, even by his friends, 
unless it is intended as a stab at Postmaster-General Wanamaker 
for selecting a postmaster at Philadelphia personally offensive to 
him.” 


THE Senate left about a dozen of the President’s nominations 
atill pending, but none of them of importance. In only two cases 
was the action on the list other than favorable, and one of those 
was withdrawn. It might have been better if a more sifting judg- 
ment had been applied in other cases besides these. The rejec- 
tion of Mr. Halstead was a blunder, because the reasons alleged 
for it, which weighed with the Senate, were purely personal and 
confined in their scope to that body. It is true that Mr. Hal- 
stead’s journal did use unpleasing terms,—as, for example, 
“boodler,” ‘ thief,” ‘“ corruptionists,” “barrel of Standard Oil,” 
etc., etc.,—but of course his future nomination for the advice and 
consent of the Senators thus designated was not in the mind of the 
editorial writer who poured forth this language of picturesque de- 
scription. And we do not decline to say, since the subject is again 
up, that the refusal to probe the Payne business was a scandal. 
It tended to diminish the country’s confidence in the Senate’s 
cleanness, and was a direct slap at the Republicans of Ohio, who 
had demanded the investigation. Under the circumstances, Mr. 
Halstead’s heat was not surprising, and it must be owned rather 
unique that Senator Ingalls should be found among those to cru- 
cify him for it. Has the Senator from Kansas revised his own 
famous vocabulary of the invective function ? 








No progress is apparent in the post-office case in this city or 
in Pittsburg. Mr. Field’s appointment has not been made, nor 
has any other. Mr. Quay took Mr. Cameron with him to the 
White House, on Wednesday, to give the President an intimation 
of their attitude of opposition to Mr. Field. The accounts state 
that they went arm-in-arm, so that the spectacle could hardly 
have been more impressive, unless they had been hand-in-hand. 
There is no official report how strongly Mr. Quay made his repre- 
sentations concerning Wanamaker and Field, nor how emphati- 
cally his colleague said ‘‘ Me too,’ when he was called upon, but 
the menace intended by the announced refusal of the two senators 
to vote for the Senate’s Tariff bill, last fall, and the further threat 
of Mr. Quay’s vote against Mr. Halstead on Saturday, were of course 
conveyed in a new form of words to the President. Perhaps the 
President may have wondered during the interview why, if Mr. 
Quay could be satisfied with nothing short of a complete puppet 








in the Cabinet, he did not make himself more certain that Mr. 
Wanamaker would have no views of his own, before the latter 
was appointed. What answer the Senators received is variously 
reported, but that Mr. Harrison yielded to menaces we do not be- 
lieve. All the same, however, Mr. Field’s ultimate appointment 
is now rendered very unlikely, unless Mr. Wanamaker has a 
strong inclination for a contest between the President and the 
‘courtesy of the Senate,” such as was seen eight years ago. 





IT is evident that the Administration has no definite policy, 
as yet, in regard to removals from office. There are various plans 
followed in different departments. Mr. Tanner, the head of the 
Pension Bureau, sets out to make wholesale changes on partisan 
grounds, whereupon his superior, Mr. Noble, Secretary of the In- 
terior, issues a very proper general order to the effect that changes 
in the department are to be made by himself, and that subordin- 
ates recommending them must distinctly specify the reasons there- 
for. In the Post-Office Department, Mr. Clarkson receives large 
bundles from Congressmen, containing the memoranda for remov- 
als and appointments of fourth-class postmasters, and it is said 
that his steady hand has now an average of from 100 to 150 
changes a day. It is given out that even in important places the 
demand of a Republican Congressmen is enough. If he wants a 
change, he simply needs to declare the incumbent inefficient. At 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, (population, 45,000 in 1880), the removal 
of Mr. Conolly, a Democrat, whose conduct of his office had been 
pronounced good by a Republican Inspector, has been made, 
without a hearing either of himself or of the public, upon the 
requisition of Mr. Scranton, the member for the district, and as 
this is done in Mr. Wanamaker’s department, and is a case so im- 
portant as certainly to receive his attention, it must be presumed 
that it implies what his policy is to be in such post-offices. 

Mr. Russell Harrison’s newspaper is also the source of some 
further striking information. A telegram from Washington to its 
columns announces that the President will not commit himself to 
any rule of retaining to the end of their terms, satisfactory Demo- 
crats, whose commissions run for four years. 





IF there can be said to be any general line of policy running 
through this variety of method, perhaps that of a wholesale change, 
deliberate in some departments but fast enough in others, is indi- 
cated. It looks as if the “clean sweep” were ultimately intended, 
and that the Administration meant no more in the way of reform 
than to get those whom it thinks “ good men” into place, without 
attempting to abolish any of the evils which grow out of needless 
partisan changes in the service. It therefore indicates no prospect 
of relief from the quadrennial scramble for place, which makes 
political life a burden to the higher officials, and a source of de- 
moralization to the lower. It removes none of the motives to the 
organization of the incumbents into a machine to control the 
nominations within the party and the elections afterward. It 
weakens in no way the power of the political bosses in each State 
and district or city to defeat the popular will by the use of the 
army of office-holders. It will keep alive the alleged necessity 
for independent political action, whose chief object is to defeat 
each party in its turn until some party can be induced to adopt 
reform as a principle. 





MUNICIPAL elections occurred in several cities of the West, 
this week, and there was much independent voting. In Cincin- 
nati a non-partisan organization cast some 8,000 votes, much to 
the dismay of the “‘ workers,” and with the result that the offi- 
cials chosen are about equally divided between the Republicans 
and the Democrats. In Chicago, the Democratic candidate for 
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Mayor is elected by a large majority,—some 12,000,—over Mayor 
Roche, Republican, who was chosen two years ago by 20,000, and 
was now renominated. In St. Louis, the Democratic candidate 
for Mayor has some 1,600 majority, though the city was carried 
by the Republicans in November, by a large majority. The other 
city officers are about equally divided, in number, between the 
parties. In the municipal elections throughout Ohio the Demo- 
crats appear to have a decided advantage. 





THE election in Rhode Island occurred on Wednesday, and it 
appears that the State has elected a legislature committed to the 
resubmission of the Prohibitory Amendment to the people. As 
there were four tickets in the field, and as the State Constitution 
requires a majority for State officers, there was no choice. But 
the legislature, which now is to make the election, is Republican 
by a small majority. This leaves little doubt that Prohibition will 
be defeated when submitted to the popular vote, while it also 
shows that the hopes of the Democrats from the new votes have 
not yet been realized. 





A NEW face has been put upon the situation in the Samoa Is- 
lands, by the occurrence of a frightful hurricane at Apia harbor, 
on March 15, which destroyed the three American war vessels,— 
the Vandalia, Trenton, and Nipsic,—and also the three German 
ships which were in the harbor. The loss of life by the Americans 
was 51,among them being Captain Schoonmaker of the Vandalia ; 
the German loss was about 90. Other vessels have been ordered 
by the authorities of each country to repair to Apia, but the con- 
ference at Berlin will now be the centre of interest. 





A DESPATCH from Rome gives the text of the reply of Leo 
XIII. to a letter sent him by the archbishops of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church in this country. As nothing more than a dry and un- 
satisfactory summary of the letter appeared in the newspapers, 
we are left to infer its character from the response, which de- 
scribes it as a “‘ public defense of the rights and liberties of the 
Apostolic See and the devoted clergy of Italy against the attacks 
of those who, holding forcible possession of our city, endeavor by 
threats of punishment to stifle the very voices of those whose 
duty it is to proclaim the laws of the Church.” In other words, 
at this late day, the heads of the Roman Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica put themselves forward as the champions of the temporal 
power of the Pope against United Italy and its government. To 
say the least, this is a very unwise proceeding on their part, and 
one which must lead the American people to regard with some 
distrust the professions of these same archbishops to be entirely 
contented with the relations of Church and Statein America, and 
their repudiation of any desire to introduce into this country any 
of the arrangements on which those relations have been based in 
Europe. Nine-tenths of the American people, including hosts of 
Catholic laymen, regard the overthrow of priestly rule in Rome 
as one of the happiest events of the nineteenth century, and 
would deplore its restoration both because that would be an 
end to the unity of Italy, and because the record of history 
with regard to the past satisfies them than no worse rule 
could be established over any country. And they regard the 
conduct of the Italian government towards the Papacy as charac- 
terized by patience and magnanimity such as everyone but a de- 
throned priest would recognize as such. They are unable to find 
a single solid grievance beneath the furious scolding of the last 
eighteen years, and they are unable to reconcile with any concep- 
tion of the spirituality of the Church the idea that the exercise of 
temporal power by any of her bishops is necessary to the main- 
tenance of her independence and purity. There has been no 
worse mistake of the present amiable pontiff than his refusal to 
recognize accomplished facts in that matter; and these American 
prelates could have made no graver blunder than to identify the 
American branch of their Church with the ambitions of the Pope. 
It is especially unfortunate at this moment, when there is an evi- 








dent disposition to revive the old anti-Catholic bitterness of forty- 
five years ago. 

When the Italian government rejected a gentleman who was 
to be sent to Rome as American minister, because of a violent 
speech he had made at the time when Italy took possession of her 
ancient capital, it was said in his defense that that was long ago. 
It was inferred that American Catholics had said many things in 
the first months of excitement over the occupation of Rome to 
which they did not wish to be held when they had time to think 
over the matter. But this letter and its answer seem to show that 
the archbishops are disposed to stand by what then was said, 
although they may find calmer and more sober phrases for its 
expression. 





THE death of Mr. Bright and the eulogies on his career in 
Parliament suggest a parallel with that of Mr. Beecher. Both 
men would have been mourned with much greater depth of feel- 
ing if it had been their fortune to leave this scene of action three 
years earlier than they did. In both cases the work of eulogy 
fell officially upon those who through the great part of the careers 
of the departed had hardly been able to find words sufficiently 
abusive of them. In both cases old friends spoke under an em- 
barrassment which it was impossible to overcome. In neither 
case could they say that there was “ little to be forgiven ” in the 
life just ended. Yet in both cases the final blunder which seemed 
to make a fatal break between the main course of the dead man’s 
public life and its less happy termination was so constitutional as 
to be inevitable. Mr. Beecher’s revolt againt the Protectionist 
policy of the Republican party was quite in keeping with the in- 
consecutive style of thought which characterized him as a 
preacher no less than as a public man, and with the superficial 
sentimentalism of the school in which he found himself at home. 
Mr. Bright, starting from Free Trade as a premise, was sure to be 
found weakest when a demand for right took the shape of a de- 
mand for nationality. He would have gone with the Irish farther 
than most even of the Liberals if they had been pleased to 
present themselves at the bar of public opinion as an injured class 
within the British nation. But their demand for self-government 
in any but a parochial sense was certain to alienate his sympa- 
thies. Just because he was a Free Trader more than anything else, 
he could have no sympathy with an oppressed nationality as such, 
however much he might resent separate wrongs inflicted upon a 
suffering people. As Cobden once said, he would like to have 
wiped the boundary lines off the map of Europe. Here it was 
that Mr. Gladstone was obliged to part company from him, be- 
cause he a statesman has an instinctive sense of the worth of 
nationality. Mr. Bright may have been the greatest of English 
orators, but as a statesman he never was in any high sense. 
Under no conjunction of circumstances can we imagine England 
accepting either him or Mr. Cobden as the head of an English 
ministry. 





Mr. BEECHER’s death enabled the Republicans to so far re- 
cover lost ground in Brooklyn as to turn the tide in the whole 
State of New York. What will be the effect of that of Mr. Bright 
upon the fortunes of the Liberal party? Some reports describe 
him as the pin-log of the Unionist party, since he kept Lord Hart- 
ington from going over to the Tories and Mr, Chamberlain from 
going back to the Liberals. We doubt both statements. Lord 
Hartington is not a man likely to be very much influenced by 
consideration for Mr. Bright’s wishes; and Mr. Chamberlain be- 
longs so naturally where he is that we decline to believe it was 
necessary for his colleague in the representation of Birmingham 
to keep him there. It was on the voters, not the leaders, that Mr. 


, Bright’s influence told. There was a host of English votes cast 


against Home Rule because the question was sprung on the coun- 
try by Mr. Gladstone’s right-about-face much too suddenly for the 
voters to have time to make up their minds. In many such cases 
they looked around for somebody to make up their minds for 
them, and most unfortunately for the party the great eminence 
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and high character of Mr. Bright furnished just the leadership to 
put them astray. Now that he is gone, the case will be much al- 
tered, as the question will come up in 1892 under very much modi- 
fied conditions, just as was the case in Brooklyn in 1888. 

The Tories have been accustomed to say: ‘ Time is on our 
side,” meaning that the probable death of Mr. Gladstone would 
be the death of Home Rule. But they probably will find that 
Time has been a very untrustworthy supporter, in removing Mr. 
Bright. 

A LONG and interesting letter from Stanley, the African ex- 
plorer, dated last September, has been printed this week. It both 
explains the reports of his death and sets at rest the fears of his 
friends. His undertaking was to cross the region of dense forests 
between the river system of the Congo and that of the Nile, to 
take reinforcements to Emin Pasha, and if necessary to aid him 
in making his way from his location on the east bank of the Albert 
Nyanza to contact with civilization. As in all such expeditions, 
the difficulty was in holding his men together. Hunger, disease, 
and fighting with hostile natives reduced his force, and diminished 
the spirit of his men, so that many of them deserted and these 
spread the report of his death. This was believed even by his 
rear-guard at Fort Bobo on the Congo, so that by the time he got 
back to them they had sent all his personal effects down the 
Congo. 

He found Emin Bey by no means disposed to leave his pres- 
ent post, where his army of blacks is well contented, and strong 
enough to hold its own against attacks. His men have married 
wives from among the natives, and are much inclined to stay. 
Perhaps Emin will build up a new State on the Albert Nyanza, 
somewhat more civilized than its wild neighbors. 








THE election, Saturday, for a Member of Parliament in the 
Enfield suburb of London shows a decided gain for the Liberals, 
in just the kind of a community in which the blandishments of 
the Primrose League were most effectual. It has a population of 
residents in villas, where the snobbish tendencies of English so- 
ciety are sure to be potent in politics. In 1886 it returned a Tory 
by 2,000 majority. Now that majority has been cut down to 1,500. 
A similar reduction in other constituencies would give the Liberals 
a handsome majority in the House. Since the election of 1886 
about one-tenth of the House of Commons has been rechosen at 
by-elections. Many of these were held before the tide began to 
turn towards Mr. Gladstone’s policy. But in the whole number 
the Liberals have made so many gains that if the other nine- 
tenths of the constituencies were to go the same way, Mr. Glad- 
stone would have a majority of forty in the House. 

The Tories, evidently, are more and more anxious about the 
political future, and this anxiety is shown by their looking around 
for some expedient to strengthen their party. They are said to 
be thinking of conferring the suffrage on the femme ouverte of Nor- 
man law,—the unmarried woman who is also a householder and 
generally a tax-payer. In this as in other cases, they probably are 
misled by mistaking London for England. There can be no doubt 
that the women of London society are in a majority of cases hos- 
tile to Home Rule. But it is not safe to assume as much about 
English women generally. 








REVIEW OF FINANCE AND TRADE. 


New YorK. 

sae stock market for a week past has so largely hinged upon 

the movements of Atchison, and attention has been so much 
concentrated upon the affairs of that company, that other things 
have been quite overshadowed. The heavy liquidation which 
broke the price of the stock below 40 took Wall street by sur- 
prise. It was supposed that when the great break took place some 
time back, and the price went from near 70 to 50, that all large 
blocks of stock had been broken up and if there were any decline 
at a later period it would be by a sort of sagging movement conse- 
quent on the slow dropping of small lots on the market. It was 
natural, therefore, when a formidable selling movement started 
about 45 and carried the price down to 39, that the prospect of an 





immediate receivership should be actively discussed. Nothing 
but this seemed adequate to account for the outpour of such a 
flood of stock ; and it is doubtful now where it all came from. Ad- 
mitted that bear operations, i. e., short sales, had much to do with 
depressing the price, yet there must have been an immense lot of 
ae stock sold, for at the time when the lowest quotations were 
made, there was scarcely any demand for the stock in the loan 
crowd, Had there been a large short interest in it, borrowers 
would have been numerous; but as a matter of fact it was not 
easy to loan the stock, so slight was the call. It was very plain 
therefore that the bears had no difficulty in covering their shorts. 
The rally which came later was natural enough, as the selling 
pressure had ceased, and there is a general disposition to buy a 
neat gy a short turn on the bull side after it has had a heavy 
reak. 

Whether the Atchison company is to go into a Receivership, 
is a question to which some people whose opinion is entitled to 
weight, say there can be only one answer—there is no other way 
for it togo. Those who are more hopeful, acknowledge that if the 
crops are poor this year it must go, but if they are good it can pull 
through. The situation is simply this—the fixed charges of the 
company are in round numbers, $11,000,000 ; the net earnings last 
year were $7,400,000. What are the chances for making up the 
deficiency? The company has enough money, borrowed on the 
notes secured by the second mortgage, to meet interest payments 
up to July. Earnings in the first six months of this year will be 
no better, and may even be less, than they were last year. After 
July the movement of the crops begins. If the crops be short in 
Atchison’s territory, then the deficiency of last year will be in- 
creased ; if they are good, the company may do better than it did 
before, but there is not the least hope that it will earn the $11,- 
000,000 of charges. Some deficiency there must be anyway, and 
it is merely a question of how big it will be. These considera- 
tions account for the fall in the price of Atchison’s branch line 
bonds of various kinds. When the Gulf, Colorado, and Santa Fé 
[sts and 2ds had their great break some weeks since, they made a 
rapid recovery on positive assurances from officers of the com- 
pany that the April coupon would be paid. It has been paid. 
They knew it would, because the money was already in the treas- 
ury, from the guarantee fund referred to. But how about the 
next coupons? Where is the money to come from for those, 
since the guarantee fund provides for interest payments only up 
to next July? All is in doubt after that time. 

The circular issued by Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Co., call- 
ing for proxies, and demanding a change in the management, 
suggests some considerations. If this firm, representing the Bar- 
ings, of London, have not been the financial directors of the 
Atchison company for the past three or four years, who have? 
They floated all the bonds to pay for the reckless extensions 
which have dragged down the company by the weight of unprofit- 
able lines. It was they who could have stopped this work at any 
time by simply refusing their financial support, and it is tolerably 
safe to say there were few directors on ‘the Atchison board who 
would, or could have refused a request from these bankers to va- 
cate their positions. The whole management of the Atchison 
Company, therefore, may be said to have been in the hands of 
its financial agents, who now insist there shall be “a change.” 
They say in their circular that frequent and full reports should 
be issued to the stockholders, and a conservative and economical 
management instituted. These are good things, only the call for 
them comes a little late. It shows heads of great banking firms 
sometimes do what smaller men in less responsible positions do, 
namely, do their work blindly, and suddenly wake up to what 
they have done only when the disastrous consequences are upon 
them. After floating about $60,000,000 of Atchison bonds, Messrs. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. have opened their eyes to the fact that 
about $45,000,000 has been spent injudiciously. 

It was not till Atchison had broken 40, and begun to rise 
again, that the general market took on any appearance of strength, 
and then it had a hesitating movement which left one in consider- 
able doubt how it would go. The coal stocks weakened when at 
the meeting of the coal agents on Wednesday afternoon, the tolls 
were reduced. The action had been generally anticipated, but it 
had its effect nevertheless. Then the C. B. & Q. statement of 
earnings for the month of February was not good, for it showed a 
small decrease in net as compared with the poor earnings for last 
year, which were only half what they were. in 1887. It is said 
that the March statement, when made up, will not be very satis- 
factory—facts which fully account for the blue way the officials of 
the road have lately been talking about the western railroad sit- 
uation. St. Paul reported decreased earnings for the fourth week 
of March, while the previous three weeks had shown increases. 
Apropos of this, a western railroad president was quoted to 


much the same effect, as was said in this article last week, that is, 
that comparisons of earnings will now be made with a time last 
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year when a war of rates ceased and tariffs were advanced to 
substantially what they are now. The volume of business, he 
says, is materially lighter, and hence the comparisons are not 
likely to be favorable until the next crop movement begins. 

It is certainly true that the business is lighter. The large de- 
cline in railroad construction would account for much of this. 
When all the railroads are busy building thousands of miles of 
extension, it is a marvelous stimulus to all branches of industry, 
but they are not doing that now. To this cause, also, may be 
largely attributed the great increase in the number of mercantile 
failures for the first quarter of this year as compared with last; 
and despite the temporary rise in the rate for call loans in the 
money market, due to the shifting of loans for the April settle- 
ments, it is noted that money is flowing into New York very fast. 
This is generally an indication of dull trade, for as trade is merely 
the making of exchanges, active trade means an active demand 
for the medium of exchange—money ; when money stagnates at 
the financial centres, trade is slackening. There is some hope 
from the better condition of the iron market. It does not show 
itself much yet, but those engaged in the business report that it 
is picking up. A large railroad builder who, for months past has 
had a great mass of old rails on hand for which he could not get 
a bid at all, received four bids at within fifty cents per ton of his 
offering price within a few days past. : 

As the stock market usually discounts both favorable and un- 
favorable conditions a few months ahead of time, there is hope 
that after the heavy liquidation it has had a rally of respectable 
proportions will follow. 


AT THE END OF A MONTH. 


jeg President parts from the Senate, at the end of a month, 

with apparently good relations subsisting, yet with some 
signs of threatening clouds. No other nomination than Mr. 
Halstead’s has been rejected, but this was negatived with an em- 
phasis reaching harshness, and some others were confirmed with 
evident hesitation and friction. Washington dispatches insist 
that the Senators adjourned with serious misgivings that the new 
Administration did not estimate them as highly as it should, and 
with apprehensions that during the recess things might be done 
which would be unpleasing to their susceptibilities. 

Mr. Harrison knows the Senate very well. He has sat in it 
six years and he is thoroughly acquainted with its ways. He 
will not, we think, quarrel with itas Johnson did. He will avoid 
useless raising of issues as to its rights and powers. But, on the 
other hand, he will not, if he justly values his own rights and du- 
ties, submit himself to the dictation of Senators. No worse po- 
litical degradation than that could exist, no more mischief to 
American politics could easily be done, and no surer way to the 
wreck of an Administration could well be found. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the President said as much to Mr. Quay and his col- 
league from Pennsylvania when they called at the White House 
on Wednesday to threaten him with their displeasure if he should 
make a certain appointment in Philadelphia. 

If, however, the Administration has fairly preserved its inde- 
pendence, without causing any breach with the Senate, and if Mr. 
Harrison has not as yet committed his Administration to a full al- 
liance with the Quay machine in Pennsylvania, after the plan of 
Mr. Cleveland’s partnership with the Gorman machine in Mary- 
land, the situation at the end of the month must be far from sat- 
sfactory to Republicans. On the one hand, it may be fairly said 
that few bad appointments have been made: the general color of 
the new selections is good. On the other, it is evident that little 
has yet been done to assure the consistent integrity of the new 
Administration. Mr. Quay still stands before the country as a 
type of the political methods which are expected to rule it. Noth- 
ing has occurred to convince the public mind that his success in 
regard to the Cabinet is not to be followed up by the success of 

the further demands which he makes. Thespoils hordes rally be- 
hind him: no other public man is so conspicuously their leader. 
And they see no reason so far to despair of his dictating terms to 
the Administration. They see that in the Post-Office Department 


Mr. Clarkson is making an inconsiderate, indecent, wholesale re- 
moval of the minor postmasters, not only imitating the evil 








methods which prevailed four years ago, but actually exceeding 
them. They see that this scandal is committed upon the simple 
recommendation of members of Congress. They conclude from 
this that it is true, as has been announced so often in the newspa- 
pers, that the Congressmen have been portioned out as “spoils” 
all these post-offices, and that similar assignments of other places 
have been made to them, the Executive thus surrendering its 
functions, and reviving an old abuse of the most disgraceful char- 


acter. 
Nor are the political developments of the month outside of 


Washington encouraging to the Republican party. By grossly 
partisan acts the Democrats have intrenched themselves in New 
Jersey, and have probably done so in West Virginia, Tennessee, 
and Indiana. The election in Rhode Island shows the Republi- 
bans of that State to be thoroughly disorganized. The municipal 
elections in Cincinnati and throughout Ohio, and those of Chi- 
cago and St. Louis, show uniform repulses and defeats. In most 
cases there has been too much organization, too much of the 
“ring” and “ boss” method, and in all there has been a definite 
refusal by masses of usually friendly voters to give their en- 
dorsement now to the Republican nominations. Defeats have 
come where success was expected. Chicago votes in such a way 
that again the Democratic boast is made that Illinois is become a 
doubtful State; and in Cincinnati only enough is saved to leave 
a fighting chance for the State’s control this year. 

The month, therefore, does not afford confidence of future 
Republican triumphs. General Harrison gives some signs of 
strength, but he needs more than he has yet shown. The Fifty- 
second Congress, it is to be feared, will have a Democratic ma- 
jority, and who can say, even now, how the Fifty-first will be or- 
ganized? It may easily be that with thé national parties so 
nearly balanced, the terms of control are to be alternated, and 
that each is to lose in turn because of its own vices of administra- 
tion. 








TRUSTS PRESENT AND TO COME. 


A LONDON dispatch says that in the copper market there is a 

growing sense of dissatisfaction with Trusts, and a disposi- 
tion to go back to the principle of competition unconstrained by 
combination. This is but natural, in view of the utter collapse of 
the first great international Trust, which has carried down so 
many fortunes in France, besides causing heavy losses in England 
and America. But we do not see the same evidence of a decline of 
such combinations in the contidence of other classes of producers 
and operators. On the contrary, the growth of Trusts never was 
so vigorous as now, and England is becoming the head-quarters 
of this kind of organization. 

English capital, after finding other forms of foreign invest- 
ment less profitable than was hoped, is now undertaking the or- 
ganization of a whole series of industries on both sides of the At- 
lantic so as to make high profits out of “‘regulated” prices. We 
already knew of the combination of the manufacturers of iron- 
beams, in which Mr. Hewitt is interested. We now find that the 
English salt-makers are organized into a big combination, which 
includes every English establishment but one; and that the 
American branch of the business is to be brought in also. A big 
English “combine” is buying up the breweries of this country, 
after making the most careful investigation into the worth of the 
business conducted by each. One-third of the price paid in each 
case is to be taken in stock of the Trust, and the present man- 
agers are to conduct the business on a salary. We soon shall hear 
of overtures to our makers of Bessemer steel to join the combina- 
tion first organized in England, but now embracing all the Euro- 
pean establishments of any note. And as the English consumers 
of paper are falling back upon our American mills to evade the 
high prices exacted by the English Paper Trust, there will be 
similar overtures from that Trust to our paper-makers. With 
modern facilities for transportation American competition would 
soon be fatal to any combination which charged excessive prices. 
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Therefore the combination must be made international if it is to 
succeed. 

Mr. Blaine’s statement, that “‘ England is plastered over with 
Trusts’ may have been inaccurate when it was uttered, as con- 
founding Trusts with Pools. But it soon is likely to prove true to 
the letter. Andon the Free Trade principle laid down by Eng- 
land as the basis ‘of her policy, there is no remedy for their 
growth. There is no popular demand for their suppression, and 
any attempt to bring them before the courts would be regarded as 
an attempt to revive obsolete laws, which have become a dead 
letter since the nation committed itself to the maxim that “ every 
man may do as he will with his own.” It is only in America that 
organizations of this kind are resented by a vigorous public opin- 
ion, and are treated on the principles of old English law, when 
they are brought before the courts. 

It is true that some of the abuses which have attended the 
growth of Trusts in America are not possible in England. The 
regulation of the railroads by national authority makes it impos- 
sible to confer on any combination the favors which have fostered 
the Standard Oil Company and other monopolies into strength. 
On the other hand the ordinary methods pursued by Trusts in 
crushing out rivals by underselling and the like, are so exactly in 
conformity with the trade policy of Great Britain in the unfair 
competition by which she has crushed the young industries of 
other countries, that it would be a case of ‘‘ Satan reproving sin,” 
if she were to make objection to the application of the same 
methods at home. 

Sooner or later the American people will effect the comple te 
extermination of combinations of corporations to control prices 
and put an end to competition. It may be that these combina- 
tions do not always abuse the enormous power they have acquired 
to the disadvantage of the consumer. But it is not an American 
maxim that the consumer is the only one to be considered in leg- 
islation with regard to our industrial development. The right of 
the American citizen to produce without being crushed under the 
weight of big combinations, is as clear to the public mind as is the 
right of the consumer to make his purchases at reasonable prices. 
It is just the denial of this right which arrays the average Amer- 
ican against many of the methods and proceedings of Trades’ 
Unions; and what we deny to the men we will not grant to their 
masters. 

Besides this, a free country cannot afford to be at the mercy of 
any body of home producers as regards the price of necessaries of 
existence, just as it cannot afford to be at the mercy of any body 
of foreign producers as regards the supply. Liberty does not con- 
sist in not being ill-treated by the government, but in being sure 
that you cannot be. Despots often have been very intelligent 
men, who knew what was good for their subjects even better than 
they did themselves, and who accomplished much for their coun- 
tries in certain directions, which they could not have obtained 
from any popular government. But we do not want a despot, nor 
intend to put up with one, whatever the collateral advantages 
may be. And so we will not submit to the industrial despotism 
which retains the power—however wisely and justly it may use it 
—of setting whatever price it pleases on what we must eat, drink, 
and wear. That is industrial slavery, however benevolently it 
may be administered; and it is always noticed that not the most 
strenuous advocate of slavery was willing to take the slave’s place. 

Not that there is to be no restriction on competition ; however 
ruinous unrestricted competition may prove to the producer. But 
restriction must be effected under safeguards of the public inter- 
ests with which Trusts dispense entirely. Combinations to that 
end must be made with the representatives of the rights of the 
community acting as arbitrators, and securing the rights of the 
consumer as well as of the producer. 











WEEKLY NOTES. 


QUESTION has been raised in the administration of charity 

in New York, which involves very much more important 
principles than have been brought out in the discussion. The law 
authorizes a committee magistrate to send neglected children to 
certain specified institutions, where they shall receive proper care. 
And it makes his decision in the matter final, so that no court can 
give redress for mistakes on his part, or on that of the benevolent 
agents who invoke his authority. A bill has been introduced into 
the legislature, which provides for an appeal to the courts on the 
part of the parents or other relatives of children thus committed ; 
and it is said in support of it that in specified cases great hardship 
has been inflicted by the absence of such a right to appeal. It 
also is denied by the friends of the institutions in question that 
either hardship or injustice has been done, and it is pleaded that 
the bill would only serve to embarrass and annoy the insti-- 
tutions which now receive such children, by exposing them to 
frequent law-suits. Mr. Elbridge T.Gerry goes so far as to speak 
of it as “an effort 7 in the interest of the dangerous classes.” 
We think the friends of the bill are in the right. The law 
forbids the taking away any man’s property without giving him 
legal redress in the courts. It would be monstrous to give him 
less right in the case of his child. Nor can we trust the discre- 
tion of the best of charitable agents in such cases. They are 
much too apt to forget that the separation of a child from its nat- 
ural guardians is a step so serious that it should not be taken un- 
til every other remedy is exhausted. Nor does the substitute 
which is provided in our orphan asylums possess such advantages 
for the child’s moral and social training as to make us hurry to 
remove a child from even an unsatisfactory home to the huge 
barracks in which these poor waifs are condemned to spend the 
best years of life in absence from nearly everything that makes 
them such. Even a very poor kind of family life is preferable to 


that. 
* * * 


REFERENCe is made in the Paris letter printed in this issue to 
the death of M. Edmond Schérer, but there has been little notice 
of it generally, though the event deprived France, and indeed 
Europe, of one of the ablest of living literary critics. Matthew 
Arnold indicated him as the successor to Ste. Beauve, and while 
the estimate has been challenged, there is no disputing M. 
Schérer’s place among the finest judges of literary achievement 
France has given us. He was a Swiss Protestant and a pupil of 
Vinet’s, but broke away from that comparatively orthodox point 
of view in his ‘‘ Melanges de Critique Religieuse” (1860),a book 
which marks a new era in the history of French Protestant the- 
ology. Latterly he was a principal writer on Le Temps, the ablest 
and the soberest of the Paris dailies,and owing this character 
largely to its having been for the most port in Protestant hands. 

- * * 


THE trustees of the Williamson School have purchased a site 
for it in Delaware county. Just beyond, on the road to West 
Chester, the managers of the ‘‘ House of Refuge,’’ now located in 
this city, have also acquired a tract of land upon which they will 
erect an important series of buildings this season. They have 
plans for the accommodation there of all the boys in their care, 
now about 700 in number. Fourteen buildings, holding ** families” 
of fifty each, will be required to lodge and feed them, while there 
will be an administration building. chapel, etc., large enough to 
accommodate 1,000. A school building and workshops will be 
provided for 500, as the boys work and study alternately half 
time. The new structures will have the advantage of the most 
recent conclusions of experience, and will be among the most im- 
portant buildings of a public character erected in this part of the 
country this year. 

7 * x 

THE article in The Century, (April), on the Inaugura- 
tion of Washington, repeats an error in regard to Charles Thom- 
son’s wife which we had already observed in the article on 
Thomson in Appleton’s new Cyclopedia of Biography. The 
magazine states with much precision that Thomson, in 1774, had 
married “a young woman of fortune, who was the aunt of Presi- 
dent William Henry Harrison and the great-great-aunt of Presi- 
dent Benjamin Harrison,”—thus making her, as the Cyclopedia 
does, a sister of Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, the Signer of the 
Declaration. As is very well known to local historians and gene- 
alogists, if not to everybody interested in the subject, Charles 
Thomson’s wife was the daughter of Richard Harrison, a Mary- 
land man, who married Hannah, daughter of Isaac Norris, in 
1717, and in 1719 bought Rowland Ellis’s place in Lower Merion, 
calling it “ Harriton.” His family, the Maryland Harrisons, 
Benjamin Harrison’s Virginia family, but Charles Thomson’s wife 
had no near relationship to the two Presidents. 
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IT seems to be shown that the placing of telegraph and tele- 
phone wires under ground by no means removes the danger which 
attaches to their presence in our streets. About twelve per cent. 
of the coal gas transmitted into the underground pipes makes its 
escape into the ground or any receptacle which is accessible. The 
high pressure required to secure an — supply all over the dis- 
trict supplied is too much for the ordinary joints used in laying 
the pipes; and defects at the joints are often supplemented at 
other points through the rusting of the pipes from dampness, 
Recent explosions in New York show that this gas can make its 
way into the subways where the electric wires are placed, and 
that in quantities sufficient to cause violent and dangerous explo- 
sions at the man-holes. Whether the current of electricity was 
the cause of the explosion is not ascertained, and indeed is imma- 
terial. It is the new subway which furnishes the exslosive recep- 
tacle, and under more unfavorable circumstances the accumu- 
lations of gas and air might suffice to tear up the whole street 
and injure houses and people, as happened with a new gas- 
main filled with air and gas in London some years ago. Of 
course the first suggestion is the substitution of better joints to 
the gas-pipes. But the experience of Pittsburg with natural gas 
shows that while a more costly form of joint may reduce the leak- 
age to a mere fraction of what it now is, no contrivance will suf- 
fice to get rid of it entirely. . 

TuE “ Neighborhood Guild Association,” one of our Philadel- 
phia organizations engaged in the spread of light and the promo- 
tion of good, now adds to its list of works the patronage of a 
course of lectures on Greek Art, by Professor Thomas Davidson, 
of New York. Prof. Davidson is a fine Greek scholar, a patient 
student in archzology and art, and is recognized as an authority 
on these subjects. His lectures will be four in number, to be de- 
livered on Mondays at 3.30 p. m., from April 8 to April 29, at the 
chapel of the First Unitarian Church, Chestnut St. above 21st. 
The closing lecture will deal with the recent discoveries of Pre- 
hellenic (Homeric) art, at Mycene, and Hissarlik, and in Cyprus. 


TuE Lecture Association of the University adds to its list as 
the concluding feature of the season, an excellent course of three 
lectures on Greek Historiansand Orators. These will be given by 
Professor Lamberton, in the college chapel, on the 8th, 12th, and 
15th, at 3.30 p. m., the subjects being Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and Demosthenes. 

* * * 

A FRENCH scientific writer, Dr. Regnard, raises his voice 
against the system of capital punishment by electricity. He says 
that no method combining quickness, surety, absence of suffering, 
and impossibility of sham executions has yet been found supe- 
rior to the guillotine. The electrical method, he claims, sup- 

oses powerful machines, long preparation, uncertain death, pro- 
nant and horrible agony (he calculates forty seconds as the 
minimum), and facility in simulating an execution when the con- 
demned is an important personage who has influential friends in- 
terested in saving him. ‘ s 

THE Minister of Public Instruction has asked the different 
learned societies throughout France to search their libraries and 
also endeavor to obtain from individual members, manuscripts or 
printed meteorological observations made prior to 1840. These 
observations will be used to reconstitute the meteorological his- 
tory of France since the end of the last century. A general cata- 
logue of these documents will be published. 


No event has caused so much flutter in the London literary 
world as the recent failure of Spalding & Hodge, the paper 
makers. By common repute they had much to do in bolstering 
various publishing houses. Paper is a chief element of expense 
in publishing, and Spalding & Hodge were in the habit of giving 
long credits, their customers being thus enabled to defer payment 
for raw material until money from the sale of the books had 
come in. But the official receiver will now call in all debts due 
the suspended firm at once, and other paper makers will hesitate 
to give extended credits. “Do you think my publishers are in- 
volved? ” is now an anxious question among English authors. 


A WRITER in the Loudon St. James’s Gazette objects strongly 
to the use of foot-notes in books, and particularly criticises Mr. 
Bryce’s recent work on this account. He says: 

“Except for the purpose of relieving the text of references, the foot- 
note has no proper place in any book that deserves to be ealled a book. It 
is at best a kind of purgatorio, to which an author consigns such remarks 
as he thinks unworthy of admitting to full honors, and yet has not the 
courage to cast out altogether. But there is hardly a page of Mr. Bryce’s 
book without foot-notes, and hard y a foot-note which might not well have 
been incorporated in the text. Often, indeed, the foot-note contains the 
yery ‘plum’ of the page.” 








THE AUTHOR OF “ HOMES WITHOUT HANDS.” 


Lonpon, March 16. 


ceo death of the Rev. J. G. Wood will, I think, be regretted as 
much in America as in England, where the sudden event 
has caused a widespread feeling of sorrow and sympathy. It is, 
indeed, a sad thing to find that the man who has done more than 
any other to awaken a love of natural history in the people at 
large, and who has filled the idle hours of multitudes with health- 
ful and elevating enjoyment in the open air, should have been 
condemned himself to labor all his life long at hack-work for the 
publishers, to betake himself to arduous lecturing in order to pro- 
vide the “‘ wherewithal,” and should have died literally in har- 
ness because necessity would not allow him to be still. It has 
been my privilege to converse with him on many occasions, and 
to know a little of the work in which he has been engaged, and 
therefore I am tempted to write something concerning him for the 
readers of THE AMERICAN. The many thousands on both sides 
of the Atlantic who have heard his charming sketch-lectures, and 
have marvelled at the facility with which be wielded his pencil in 
illustration of them, will remember that the somewhat unprepos- 
sessing figure and voice of the deceased naturalist were soon lost 
sight of in wonder at the richness of his knowledge, and admira- 
tion at the surpassing skill with which he gave vital interest to 
his story. It was the same in conversation. I have heard him 
discourse upon a great number of topics, and never without some- 
thing falling from his lips that was well worth remembering ; he 
was always ready with anecdote and illustration, his pencil was 
ever at command, and I have seen him demonstrate many practi- 
cal things with his hands, As to the influence of his works not 
much need be said here. They have brought down Natural His- 
tory from the museum and the dissecting room to the doors of 
the people, and, by showing how the animal kingdom may be fol- 
lowed in its habits and its homes, they have opened up a new 
world, replete for the young with all the charm of fairydom, 
avd for the old with all the interest of science vitalized by pro- 
gressive and ever fresh experience. As an educational means 
their value can scarcely be over-estimated, and, within the last 
week, a most capable kindergartener from Boston, Mass., has told 
me that she knows nothing better than their perusal for awaking 
and fixing the attention of her pupils amongst the blind. So cele- 
brated a teacher and organizer as the late Mr. Thring, of Upping- 
ham School, said that Mr. Wood had given him quite a new idea 
of the power of a lecture, and that one of the “ sketch-lectures” 
was ‘“‘a bit of education of the truest kind.” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, too, in praising them, added, “I say listened, but I looked 
as well as listened, and saw the stickleback and his little aquatic 
neighbors grow upon the black canvas from a mere outline to 
perfect creatures, resplendant in their many-colored uniforms.” 
In England, Mr. Wood’s merits were officially recognized in 1876, 
when he was rewarded with a life-pension of £100 a year, before 
the pension-list had assumed its present character of a mere help 
for destitute men of note, or, more often, for their widows. 

The Rev. John George Wood was born in 1827, and was the 
son of a surgeon, who held the post of chemical lecturer at the 
Middlesex Hospital. He was educated at the Grammar School 
of Ashbourne, Derbyshire, and entered Merton College, Oxford, 
1844, where he graduated as B.A., four years later, and as M.A., in 
1851. He owed his introduction to the publishers to his college 
friend, the Rev. T. A. Buckley, M.A., who, being ill though over- 
work upon an edition of the “ Greek Dramatists,” and a “ History 
of the Council of Trent,’’ secured Mr. Wood’s assistance. The 
latter brought out, in 1852, his own first book, the “ Illustrated 
Natural History,” which was pronounced by the Times to be the 
best publication of that year. ‘“ Common Objects of the Seashore,” 
and ‘Common Objects of the Country,” appeared in 1856; but 
the book by which Mr. Wood gained his reputation, and in which 
he most fascinated his readers by his peculiar power of taking 
them into the haunts of animal life, a veritable revelation to all 
but the few, was the “Homes without Hands.” A list of his 
other publications, numbering nearly ninety in all, would be im- 
possible here. His sketch-lectures, dealing with the life of pond, 
stream, and field, were begun in 1879, and did not gain their 
special attraction without great labor and ingenuity on the part 
of their author, who constructed a special apparatus of his own. 
He held many clerical and other appointments, including the 
Precentorship of the Canterbury Diocesan Choral Union, and an 
Assistant Commissionership at the Paris Exhibition of 1867; and 
he was Lowell Lecturer at Boston, Mass., 1888-4. 

Mr. Wood’s method of work was systematic and his zeal un- 
tiring. In the summer-time he was often at his desk till five 
o’clock in the morning writing his magazine articles, surrounded 
by his specimens and books, After breakfast, came his corres- 
pondence, selection of illustrations, practicing with his colored 
crayons, and much miscellaneous work, So the morning was 
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filled up; then followed the time for exercise and experiment, 
and later Mr. Wood would return to his desk, and labor often 
until midnight. In the winter season, when he traveled thous- 
ands of miles on his lecturing tours, he would sit in the corner of 
his railway-carriage with a type-writer upon his knee, pouring out 
“ copy” with well-practiced fingers for the press. He was con- 
strained to adopt this mechanical aid, by some threatenings of 
writer’s cramp, following upon an accident to his wrist in 1874. 
Doubtless such long-continued labor told upon Mr. Wood’s natu- 
rally strong constitution. He had been away on a lecturing tour 
in Scotland and the North of England for a fortnight, and having, 
lectured to enthusiastic audiences at Burton-on-Trent, proceeded 
thence on Saturday, March 2nd, to Coventry, where he was to 
lecture on the Monday following, but acute symptoms setting in, 
he died on Sunday, March 3rd. 

Although Mr. Wood wrote books which were widely popular, 
and had an enormous sale, the pecuniary profits of the best of 
them went to the publishers, who fattened on his “ success,” and 
in small degree to him. It is to be feared, too, that his circum- 
stances were such that, in regard to his magazine articles, he was 
scarcely in a position to dictate terms. Thus it happens that the 
Rev. Alfred Whitehead, vicar of St. Peter’s, Kent, in whose par- 
ish Mr. Wood resided, has put forward a plea for help for his 
widow and six children. Those who follow the fortunes of liter- 
ary men, will remember that another naturalist, Richard Jeffer- 
ies—who also had written books that had had universal popular 
ity, and who had made even those who kept their chambers know 
all the sights and sounds of the woods and fields—lay upon his 
sick-bed in the year 1886, with want knocking at the door. They 
will remember that in this sore strait, application was fruitlessly 
made for help from the pension-list, which, later, with tardy gene- 
rosity, was granted to his widow. The English pension-list, con- 
cerning which the Society of Authors has just put forward a state- 
ment, affords curious, and not very pleasant reflection for those 
who live by the pencil or the pen. Amongst those who have re- 
cently been helped, because of their “‘ destitute condition,” I find 
the names of the widow of Dr. Archibald Clerk, the Celtic scholar, 
of the three daughters of Principal Tulloch, of Sir John Steell, 
the well-known artist, of the three sisters of the inimitable John 
Leech, of the Rev. F. O. Morris, the naturalist, of Miss Gordon 
Cumming, widely known as a writer, of the daughter of the late 
Rev. W. Barnes, the linguist Dorsetshire poet, of the widow of 
Professor Balfour Stewart, and of Mr. John Bell, the sculptor. 
The contention of Mr. William Morris Colles, who has investi- 
gated the question on behalf of the Society of Authors, is that, in 
the granting of pensions, the Fund is administered in direct con- 
travention and disregard of the Act of Parliament, which created 
it, especially in respect of pensions to widows of men formerly in 
the Army, Navy, Diplomatic, and Civil Services. He shows, at 
any rate, that in the year in which Richard Jefferies was refused, 
the widow of a peer was favored with a life-pension of £250, a 
gentleman who wrote pamphlets for the Cobden Club of £100, and 
the widow of an Irish Constabulary Inspector of £45. 

JOHN LEYLAND. 








PARIS NOTES: LITERATURE, THE DRAMA, ART. 


Paris, March 22. 
EDMOND SCHERER, one of the most eminent of the 
- French critics, died a few days ago at the age of seventy- 
five. He belonged to a French Protestant family and was des- 
tined for the pulpit, but became, instead, a professor of theology 
at Geneva. His opinions upon the Bible having gradually 
changed, from a stern Calvinist he became one of the leaders in 
the liberal movement which began among French Protestants to- 
wards the year 1850. M. Schérer was best known to the present 
goneration by his admirable political and critical work in Le 
Temps, with which journal he had been connected since its foun- 
dation in 1861. He has often been compared to Sainte-Beuve, 
and the comparison is not at all excessive; his knowledge was as 
wide and varied, his critical articles as complete and substantial, 
while as a moralist he was much profounder than the more cele- 
brated critic. M. Schérer was one of the class of writers that are 
called “heavy” by those persons who do not wish to tire their 
brains with any. serious reading, and whose idea of style is a com- 
bination of superfluous adjectives, tortuous phrases, and frivolous 
expressions. Yet, in the eight or more volumes of his collected 
religious, philosophical, critical, and literary work there are many 
masterpieces of erudition, good sense, refined taste, and polished 
style which may safely be commended to scholars and general 
readers. M. Schérer entered political life in 1871, and was a mem- 
ber of the Senate at the time of his death. 
A book much read and talked about at the present moment 
is M. Goumy’s “ France of the Centenary.” The author, who is 
professor of Latin language and literature at the Normal School, 











passes in review the history of his country since 1789, points out 
the errors committed, and endeavors to find a remedy for the ex- 
isting difficulties. Although a royalist at heart he does not believe 
it would be possible to restore the monarchy, and the duty of all 
Frenchmen is, therefore, to join in consolidating a wise and mod- 
erate republic. The monarchists ought, he thinks, to give up their 
prejudices against the republican form of government in order to 
save the security, authority, dignity, and greatness of the country. 
By joining with the moderate republicans, who are profoundly at- 
tached to the ——- form, the conservatives could elect a cham- 
ber penetrated with reasonable sentiments and form a new na- 
tional party of public good, opposed to all plebiscitary move- 
ments and a Constitutional Assembly. 

M. Jean Richepin is at work upon a new novel entitled “ The 
Impenitent,” which is to be a psychological study of a criminal 
who is unconscious of his crimes. Another forthcoming work by 
the same author is a descriptive poem, “ The Atheist’s Paradise.” 
The idea developed is that our paradise is here upon earth and 
that we meet it at every step. To be happy it is not necessary to 
stop, but to continue marching forward after some other paradise, 
enjoying ourselves as much as we can, and beginning again until 
our last breath. M. Richepin, who is one of the most vigorous 
writers of the younger generation, says that he does not believe 
there is any particular way of comprehending the composition of 
a novel ; the important thing is the talent displayed and the re- 
sult. He re-reads frequently three novels, which he places above 
all others : “ The Chartreuse of Parme,” ‘The Man who,Laughs,”’ 
and “Salammbo.” He could scarcely be more eclectic. 


M. Alphonse Daudet is still obliged to remain idle, owing to a 
return of his rheumatic and neuralgic pains. The recent death of 
Mme. Daudet’s father, M. Jules Allard, recalls the fact that when 
the future author arrived in Paris at the age of seventeen and fur- 
nished book reviews to a newspaper while awaiting the leisure to 
to compose his novels, he wrote a favorable notice of a volume of 
poems by M. and Mme. Allard. This circumstance brought him 
into relations with his future father and mother-in-law. 

The return of the Duke of Aumale to France coincided with 
the publication of the fifth volume of his “‘ History of the Princes 
of Condé.” To show their joy at the Duke’s return, the members 
of the French Academy have elected him as their presiding offi- 
cer, and the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences has chosen 
pi to fill an existing vacancy in the historical section of the So- 
ciety. 

The new comedy of “ Mamma-in-Law,” which has been suc- 
cessfully produced at the Gymnase, is signed by Sardou and Rai- 
mond Deslandes, manager of the Vaudeville Theatre. The piece 
was, in fact, written by M. Deslandes and only touched up by 
Sardou. The heroine of the comedy is not the conventional, disa- 
greeable mother-in-law usually presented in novels and on the 
stage, but a charming, amiable and sprightly lady who adores her 
son-in-law. The piece is bright, and, what is better, decent ; so it 
will probably find its way to America, thanks to Sardou’s name. 

Considerable interest is felt in the forthcoming performance 
of M. Jules Lemaitre’s four-act comedy, “ Révoltée,” new in re- 
hearsal at the Odeon. M. Lemaitre is the dramatic critic of the 
Débats and the literary critic of Revue Bleue. Although under 
forty years of age he has quickly conquered a leading place among 
the Parisian writers by the fullness of his knowledge, the origi- 
nality and suggestiveness of his views and the personality of his 
style. He is one of the few critics who has new ideas on old 
subjects. 

The Perkins collection of pictures is to be sold at Petit’s gal- 
lery in May, and if M. Secretan, the copper speculator, is obliged 
to dispose of his collection by auction, it is not improbable 
that the works of art will be sold either in May or June at the 
same place. The Perkins collection, formed by the founder of the 
celebrated English brewery, is valued at $400,000, while M. Sec- 
retan’s gallery cost its owner not far from three millions. Many 
of the prices paid were so high that it is doubtful if the auction 
realizes more than two millions, unless some rich and enlightened 
amateur buys it at a private sale. 


A new gallery of seventeenth century pictures is in formation 
at the Louvre and will soon be opened to visitors. 


The number of paintings sent to the Salon is much less this 
year than in the preceding years. 

In spite of the numerous ministerial crises, financial disasters, 
rumors of war, and other difficulties of various sorts that have 
not been wanting since work was begun on the Universal Exhibi- 
tion,there is now no doubt that it will be ready at the appointed time 
and surpass in beauty and interest all its predecessors. Those 
foreign nations who have pouted and refused their official aid will 
not be missed, for the citizens of most of those countries have sent 
contributions on their private account. The Eiffel tower, which 
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was sniffed at by so many people at the beginning, is now regarded 
as the clou of the Exhibition, and nota man can be found who will 
admit that he ever uttered a protest against this wonderful speci- 
men of constructive skill. There are to be five elevators in the 
tower. Two will go from the ground to the first platform, two 
others from the ground to the second platform, and one other 
from the second platform to the highest point open to the public. 
The entire ascension will take five minutes, and the five elevators 
will be able to carry seven hundred and fifty passengers an hour. 
Every precaution will be taken against accidents. Among the 
attractions at the Exhibition will be several illuminated fountains, 
constructed on the Champs de Mars, and similar to those that 
had so much success at the Colonial Exhibition at London, but 
greatly perfected. The water in these fountains will be forced 
with a strong pressure between two conical arches disposed in 
such a way that in spouting it will form hollow tubes, which will 
be illuminated by electric lamps placed in chambers under the 
basin. The liquid cylindrical stream upon which the reflections 
are produced will have a thickness of only three millimeters 
(0.118); this will permit the illumination to a height of about thir- 
teen feet, or nearly five feet higher than the distance thus far at- 
tained. All tints can be thrown upon the water by means of the 
colored glass through which the light will pass. 7 








MISS MARION LEA’S ACTING. 


LonpDon, March 21. 

— afternoon a performance was given at the Avenue Theatre 

in London, which cannot but be of interest to Philadelphians. 
The play was “ The Duke’s Boast,” adapted from Alexandre Du- 
mas’ “ Mile. de Belle Isle,” and presented for the first time on any 
stage. But that which makes the performance interesting to Phil- 
adelphians is the fact, not that the play is new, but that the ac- 
tress by whom the special matinee was given is herself a Philadel- 
phian,—Miss Marion Lea. 

Miss Lea, as is well known, is a sister of Mrs. Anna Lea Mer- 
ritt, the artist, and has been living in England for the last five or 
six years, during which time she has been studying her profes- 
sion asan actress. For it is not the least of her merits that she has 
sought to make a position for herself on the English stage, not by 
means of sensation or notoriety but by hard work. For a time 
she appeared only in the provinces. Last spring she took a small, 
very poor part in that very poor play, ‘‘ The Pompadour,” which 
ran for several months at the Haymarket. Thisautumn she found 
a somewhat better part in “ Doctor Cupid,” but not until this after- 
noon has she had a chance to really publicly test her powers as an 
actress. She might, I think, have made a better selection of a 
play. It would be impossible, here, to give even an outline of the 
plot, for so complicated is it-—though four of the five acts take 
place in the same boudoir—that at the end of the fourth act, it 
seemed to me as impossible to work it out to any ending as Mark 
Twain’s famous unfinished novel. Nor was Miss Lea particularly 
well supported. The Duc de Richelieu was the duke of an opera 
bouffe, and not of the very dissolute but still ever polite French 
court. The Marquise de Brie was simply not a marquise at all. 
The part of Mlle. de Belle Isle is by no means an easy one; in the 
beginning she is an ingénue of ingénues; in the end, she develops 
into something very like a tragedy heroine. That Miss Lea was 
at her best in the strongest scenes speaks well for her talents. In 
the beginning her sweetness and simplicity verged just a little 
towardsinanity. Her passion, whether of love, despair, or horror, 
never degenerated into melodrama as it might so easily have done. 
She showed a reserved force and a self-command which the first 
scenes hardly led one to expect. Her stage presence is good. She 
is not strikingly pretty, as are so many actresses to-day, but there 
is about her a quiet grace and refinement which is not without 
charm. She does not attempt to ‘ make-up,” and this very natu- 
ralness has its attractions. Her voice, however, is not strong, 
though she manages it fairly well. On the whole her first appear- 
ance in an important part is promising. With most young ac- 
tresses, one usually is forced to say that they show promise of suc- 
cess if they will only study ; with Miss Lea, however, one must at 
once admit that she shows the result of a careful and conscientious 
training. That she will ever be a very great actress, I think is 
doubtful. That she already knows more about her profession than 
many of the leading actresses in the London theatres is quite cer- 
tain. When she makes her next experiment, it is to be hoped she 


will appear in a play which can appeal more strongly to the peo- 
ple of to-day than this story of intrigue of a shameless and arti- 
ficial age. 











THE WOOING. 


HE Sun, arising, woos the wintry Earth: 
In scorn, she closer folds her robe of snow; 
Yet higher, higher still, he lifts his head 
And beams his passion on the maid below. 


But when, at night, he, baffled, hides his face, 
She shivers, and a sigh her bosom heaves; 

Love warms her heart and melts her cold disdain ; 
She decks herself with flowers and tender leaves. 


Again, in majesty, the wooer comes,— 
Was ever such a maid so fairly won? 
Love conquers; and amid her sparkling tears 
Earth lifts her radiant face to greet the Sun. 
P. B. PEABODY. 








ART. 
THE EXHIBITION AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


oe being especially brilliant, the exhibition at the Na- 
tional Academy which opened on Monday in New York, 
is, on the whole, encouragingly good ; and, in some respects, it is 
exceptionally strong. Very atten. for example, have so many 

good portraits been shown together as those which entirely fill 
one of the galleries. And if the old stand-bys for which the Acad - 
emy was always famous,—the sleek deacons and doctors of divin- 
ity who look their worst in black, and the heroes who look as 
badly as possible in blue and gold,—are not wanting this time, 
there are a good many of the other kind too ; among them several 
of those rare —_— that are pictures as well. I think 
the best of these is Mr. B. C. Porter’s full length of a little boy, 
dressed all in white, and shown against a background of yellow 
curtain. It is an exquisite picture not only in the brilliance and 
purity of its luminous color, but also in its simple and sturdy char- 
acterization of the little subject; and one feels sure in the pres- 
ence of such a work as this that the old art of portrait painting, 

though neglected and dishonored, is not dead, but is pretty sure 
of very much the same place in the future as that which was ac- 
corded it long before the invention of photography altered entirely 
the popular attitude regarding it. Where it really is pursued as 

an art and not as a trade, it is much better grounded in intelli- 
gent—if not quite popular—esteem ; and is consequently quite as 
certain of a glorious future as it is of a glorious past. People will 

probably always have to be more or less persistently prodded and 
instructed up to the point of admiring a good deal of the older 

picture-making, (and we cannot forget that that which isso new 

now will very soon be old), but the portraits! well I pity the man 

with soul so dead as not to have his interest aroused and his sym- 

pathies quickened by the sight of the few real portraits that look 

out at him from the walls of almost any fairly good collection, 

not, of course, from any such formal and perfunctory sets of coun- 

terfeit presentments as the mile of caricatures which adorns the 

upper story of that interminable old bridge at Florence, and 

which, for my own part, I find quite as tedious in Florence as I 

should in Kalamazoo; but which from their places among the 

choicest works of the masters, isolated and few in the midst of 
much vastly more ambitious work, startle the visitor, bringing him 
suddenly face to face with one of the old fellows themselves and 

making him feel how much the ages have in common after all. 

Making him feel, too, how near together all the different schools 
of painting come on this common ground, and how much the mas- 
ters, whose difference of temper shows so greatly in other things, 
approach each other and forget their differences in this most hu- 
man phase of their craft. And so the wonder is not that such 
beautiful portraits as this of Mr. Porter’s are so rare, but how itis 
that all are not eager to have him paint their little boys too. 

Mr. Wm. M. Chase’s portrait of a young lady in pink is deli- 
cate and distinguished, as this admirable painter’s work always 
is; that of no one else among us is perhaps quite so happy on the 
purely “artistic” side. There is a capital “study head” by Mr. Carl 
Newman whose work seen recently in Philadelphia for the first 
time has won him many golden opinions. There are two very 
graceful portraits by Mr. Frank Fowler, a full length of a lady in 
white being especially charming; a very sturdy “ Portrait of A. 
A. Pope,” by Mr. Frederic P. Vinton; and much other good and 
honest work which well deserves a place in any such catalogue as 
this, if it were to any great extent the business of such notices to 
serve as catalogues too. One of the very best of all is a little 
head—a lady’s head—by Mr. T. W. Dewing. It is in profile on a 
luminous ground of greenish-yellow. In its modest, quiet way it 
is refinement itself; and in this same way nothing could be much 
better than this. 





The sculptors, too, come out reasonably strong in portraiture, 
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two busts by Mr. Edwin Elwell being especially fine, and one by 
Mr. Daniel C. French. The first place will, however, have to be 
accorded to Mr. St. Gaudens for his large medallion of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. The author is represented as reclining on a 
couch propped up with pillows, not at all posing as a sick man, 
but as one thoroughly unconscious and very much at work; one 
who has made Himself very comfortable, withal, with his wraps 
and his cigarette. The work is treated in that delightfully deli- 
cate relief which has gained for Mr. St. Gaudens so great a repu- 
tation already, and is in every way a most beautiful and satisfac- 
tory work. 

Perhaps the most that is to be noted regarding the work in 
landscape is the prominence and excellence of the original and in- 
digenous article for which, I believe, no sort of European prece- 
dent exists, The “ Hudson River” school has gone by, it is true, 
and the glories of the Yosemite Valley and the Yellowstone are 
still celebrated, if at all, for the benefit of the patriotic Califor- 
nians; but Mr. Inness still carries a good, stiff torch and carries 
it well. His ‘The Coming Storm” is a most impressive work, 
full of movement and the rush of the summer rain, and, of course, 
extremely rich in color. It is, perhaps, a little hard to accept 
quite so vivid a green as has been given to the foliage in the mid- 
dle of the picture, or quite so profound a blue as these rain-clouds 
assume near the horizon. But the general truth as well as the 
overmastering power of the general impression is undeniable ; es- 
pecially the sense of that strongly diffused light which abolishes 
all shadow and gives objects such a ghostly look as if they were 
lighted from within, which everyone will associate with the atmos- 
pheric conditions which are portrayed here. i 

And if there were nothing better or more striking here than 
this and the “Autumn” of Mr. Bolton Jones, it is hard to see 
what reason there is in the cry that America has done nothing 
yet that is distinctive and distinguished in art. But something 
else has been done. A dozen examples could be found in this ex- 
hibition of most original and vigorous treatment of unhackneyed 
and native themes. The best of them all is, however, Mr. 
Thomas Hovenden’s ‘In the Hands of the Enemy after Gettys- 
burg,” which easily carries the honors of the exhibition. It can- 
not be said hereafter that this part of the story of the War has 
not been told, and well told,in art. Never mind the horror of the 
battle-field—let us forget it if we can ; but the tenderness of such 
memories as these humanity cannot afford to let fade, and after 
all it was to perpetuate such things as these that art was made. 
A wounded Southerner nursed in a Northern home, that is the 
theme. 

The story is admirably told; the homely interior of a Penn- 
sylvania farm-house pathetic in its ugliness of frightful wall- paper 
and of hair-cloth and mahogany, but radiant with a kindness and 
sympathy that transform everything. No such masterly piece of 
sympathetic painting has ever been done here before, nothing so 
well calculated to perpetuate the War memories of which Penn- 
sylvania has most reason to be proud. And so the pleasure which 
one feels in noting that the picture found an appreciative pur- 
chaser almost as soon as it was hung, is tempered by regret: first, 
that a work of so much public interest is to go into private hands ; 
and second, that it should not have found this same appreciative 
purchaser nearer home. How long—how much longer will it 
take, I wonder, for Philadelphians to awake to some sort of reali- 
zation of the shamefulness of their neglect of such things as 
these ? L. W. M. 








REVIEWS. 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON. By Colonel Sir William F. Butler. 

London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
on volume begins the series of biographies of “ English Men 

of Action,’ which Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have under- 
taken. They are to relate “to subjects of the British Crown, who 
have in any capacity, at home or abroad, by land or sea, been con- 
spicuous for their services,” and the range of selection thus im- 
plied is further defined by the names that are chosen to follow,— 
Henry V., Livingstone, Lord Lawrence, Wellington, Drake, 
Raleigh, Strafford, Captain Cook, Clive, Warren Hastings, and 
others. 

The present one relates to that remarkable character who 
first became known when in 1863 he led the Imperial forces in 
China, under the organizing hand of Li Hung Chang, to subdue 
the rebellion of the Taipings, and who closed his career, like a 
tragedian upon the stage of the world, at Khartoum, in January, 
1885. The biography is from the hand of his friend Colonel But- 
ler, and must be pronounced a very striking piece of literary 
work. Written with force, and showing an abundant acquaint- 
. ance with its themes, it relates to much more than the simple 
narrative of Gordon’s life. Wherever Gordon touched the activi- 
ties of nations,—as he did at so many points,—Colonel Wilson pre- 





sents many and suggests many more of the facts which give real 
significance to the situation. Thus he speaks most candidly of 
the English attack upon China. In the long series of her wars 
upon that nation, from 1839-40 down, “ opium was from first to 
last the cause of quarrel. : In foreing our opium upon 
China we were reversing the alternative of money or life given 
by the highwayman to his victim. We were demanding life and 
money at the same moment.” And he bears high testimony to 
the faithfulness with which the Chinese authorities endeavored to 
protect their people against the injury which England was de- 
termined to do them. “There is nothing clearer in history,” he 
declares, ‘‘ than the sincerity of the Chinese Government in their 
action regarding opium. At any moment it was possible for them 
to create out of the trade in the drug the most lucrative sources of 
Chinese revenue; or, had their object been merely the injury of 
the foreign grower and carrier, they had only to grow at home 
the plant which yielded the poison; but they would neither tax 
nor produce. ‘It is a principle of the Chinese Government,’ 
wrote our own agent, ‘not to license what they condemn as im- 
moral. I know they glory as to the superiority in principle of their 
own Government, and scorn those governments that tolerate such 
vices, and convert them into a source of pecuniary advantage or 
public revenue.’ Never, perhaps, in the history of nations has a 
government received from its enemies such a tribute to the integ- 
rity of its motives and the justice of itsactions. But justice counts 
for little where human interests are deeply concerned, and as the 
production of opium was a government monopoly in India that 
yielded many million pounds to the revenue, the trade with China 
was to be enforced at the cannon’s mouth. It was little wonder 
that, in the face of such experience in diplomatic intercourse with 
a foreign State, a Chinese Minister should say, ‘Reason has no 
place in the judgments of those people. It is not rule but mis- 
rule that guides them.’”’ 

With scarcely less candor, comments and explanations are 
given on the mismanagement of the Crimean War, on the system 
by which the life-blood of India has been drained away to Eng- 
land, on the acts of injustice which caused the Basuto tribe to rise 
against the Cape Government in 1882, and on the harsh policy of 
England in Egypt. One of the apparently strange acts of Gor- 
don’s career was his acceptance of the place of private secretary 
to Lord Ripon, when the latter went out to India as Governor- 
General, and his resignation of it a day or two after they had 
landed at Bombay: Colonel Butler says that this resignation 
was logical, the acceptance not so: Gordon could never have got- 
ten on with the official class in India. ‘It was only a year before 
this date, 1880, that a military officer of high rank and deep in- 
sight into Indian atfairs had said ‘there never could be another 
rebellion in India, because the people were too weak from want of 
food to fight,’ ”’ and it would inevitably have followed that Gordon 
would have protested against the Indian system when he found 
villages in want of bread, and saw that vessels at the nearest sea- 
port were taking wheat to England and rice to China. 

So much is there like this in Gordon’s life that one is led to 
speculate whether the place assigned him by Providence may not 
have been that of developing, by the contrasts and antagonisms of 
his nature, the iniquities which he was sent to defend and perpet- 
uate. He strikes fire as he meets them, and the whole situation 
is lighted up. Reading the record which Colonel Butler presents, 
the strongest impression is that of a vehement protest against the 
Philistinism of England’s foreign policy. The man himself was 
not one of the ordinary. He defies classification. Much of his 
apparent strangeness was perhaps due to his descent: he seems at 
times like the reappearance in our time of an untamable moun- 
taineer of a thousand years ago: but something more must be as- 
signed, after all, to the individual peculiarities of his mind. It is 
not possible to believe him strictly sane, in the ordinary sense of 
the word, though there was always a method in his madness. It 
was no wonder that the pottering bureau officials were afraid of 
him ; it must have been, indeed, that the Celtic fire in his charac- 
ter would blaze out whenever they and he came into collision. 
Colonel Butler describes him in a strain of lofty, at times almost 
rhapsodical enthusiasm. Closing his account of the catastrophe 
at Khartoum, he says: “‘ Thus fell in the dark hour of defeat a 
man as unselfish as Sidney, of courage dauntless as Wolfe, of 
honor stainless as Outram, of sympathy wide-reaching as Drum- 
mond, of honesty straightforward as Napier, of faith as steadfast 
as More. 





FIRST AND FUNDAMENTAL TRUTHS. Being a Treatise on Meta- 
physics. By James McCosh, D.D., LL. D., Lit. D. ete. Pp. 

x. and 360. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

Dr. McCosh is a man of growth. Brought up within the nar- 
rowing influence of the Scotch school of raf or miscalled 
metaphysicians, and never able to emancipate himself from the 
reverence for them which has become a tradition in his native 
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country, he nevertheless has worked his way to a position of rel- 
ative independence in the field of philosophy, which he calls real- 
isticin contradistinction to the scepticism of Hume and his school, 
the idealism of Kant and the succeeding Germans, and even the 
Scotch school of Reid, and the French of Cousin. While the last 
named held that we are cognizant of nothing but the modifica- 
tions of the mind, Dr. McCosh “bolds resolutely that the mind, 
in its intelligent acts, begins with and proceeds throughout in a 
cognition of things.” This puts him into a more entire harmony 
with the common sense of mankind than Reid’s alleged ‘‘ common 
sense”? made possible to him. It may be that the last analysis of 
philosophy will bring us to what people generally believe, who 
have paid no attention to the knotty problems which philosophy 
raises and discusses. 

But even if one were to hope for such a result and believe it 
would prove the outcome of our thinking, he might not be able to 
accept Dr. McCosh’s logic as having brought us to it. For in- 
stance, on pages 89-90, he deals with the great doubt Hume 
started : How do we know that there is a substratum of real ex- 
istence under this inward panorama of mental frames and modifi- 
tions, which is all we perceive of mind? We think Dr. McCosh 
gives up the case in his reply, that “in affirming this we are sim- 
ply bringing out and expressing what is implied in our primitive 
cognition.” How does he know that any such thing is “implied ” 
—folded up in the rough material of our cognition of the mind’s 
operation? He admits in the use of that word that the knowl- 
edge is not given immediately, that an act of reflection is 
needed to take off the wrappings at least. He then wants the 
sceptic to prove the contrary, which is exactly what it is not his 
business to do. If he did, he would abandon his position as a 
sceptic, and become a dogmatist. He thus illustrates that essen- 
tially dogmatic tendency which has been fostered in the Scotch 
mind for ages of Calvinistic theology, and which led even Hume 
to repudiate his best book, and the one which has played the 
greatest part in the history of philosophy. 

The traces of the influences of the Scotch school are visible 
here and throughout the book,—nowhere more so than in the 
chapter on “Space and Time.” The acceptance of the first and 
crude ideas of ordinary thinking as philosophy brings one here to 
the worst stumbling-blocks on the road. Nowhere are we landed 
so easily in absurdities, and we must honor Dr. McCosh for the 
intrepidity with which he forces his way through them, not even 
flinching from the assertion of the infiniteness of both space and 
time. He declares Kant’s designation of them as the external 
and the internal forms of thought is “one of the most fatal here- 
sies ever introduced into philosophy,” and treats the denial of 
time as a form of God’s thought, as a whim of “ certain mystical 
divines and philosophers.”’ The list of these mystical divines 
happens to include every theologian of the Refomation era, except 
Laelius Socinus, who was the first to identify the eternity of God 
with mere sempiternity. But modern orthodoxy is altogether 
Socinian at this point. 

The book is written in an excellent spirit. It is conciliatory 
throughout, and Dr. McCosh tries to discover the truth which 
gives vitality even to beliefs he rejects. It also contains much 
exceillert historical matter, printed in a finer type to distinguish 
it from the main thread of the discussion. And it is by far the 
best book for any one who wishes to ascertain exactly its author’s 
position in the controversial field of philosophy. pa 





Hesper. An American Drama. By William Roscoe Thayer. 

Cambridge: 1888. 

The appearance in this city, several years ago, of a volume of 
poetry entitled, “ The Confessions of Hermes,” by Paul Hermes, 
caused at the time not a little speculation as to the identity of the 
writer. Poetry was a rather rare product in Philadelphia in those 
days, and its publiction at home was even rarer. The writer of 
the new book then, it was argued, must be a Philadelphian, be- 
cause what poet from abroad would turn to so practical a city for 
the display of his genius? The book was attributed to several 
men of known poetical talent amongst us but really went without 
a sponsor until Mr. Stedman in his article on “ the Twilight of the 
Poets” announced its true authorship. Since that time the name 
of William Roscoe Thayer has become favorably known as a con- 
tributor to the Atlantic Monthly and other periodicals, and the in- 
terest in his first venture has been revived. ‘“ Paul Hermes” was 
a poetical dreamer of the intellectual caste, but the book in which 
he unbosomed himself contained much poetry which showed 
a loving familiarity with Nature and a thinker’s keen insight into 
men. Its author was not a Philadelphian by birth, but at,the 
time of its publication he was engaged as an editorial writer on the 
Evening Bulletin, under guidance of a friend, to whom Sidney Lan- 
ier owed the brightest hours and the most grateful successes of his 
tooseldom brightened and successful life. 

Mr. Thayer was born about thirty years ago at Waverley, near 





Boston. He traveled abroad with a tutor and afterwards went 
through Harvard College ; on emerging from which he found tem- 
porary employment for his literary tastes on a Boston Sunda 
newspaper. This he soon relinquished to accept the position al- 
ready referred to, with his friend Mr. Gibson Peacock, in this city. 
He became acquainted here with the men who compose the liter- 
ary circle and made for himself a warm place in their esteem. 
Boston, however, has irresistible fascinations for her natives, and 
Mr. Thayer returned thither two or three years ago to congenial 
work in Harvard College which leaves him sufficient time for the 
indulgence of his literary gifts. He has published in the Atlantic 
several short poems which had a reflective tendency, somewhat 
lacking in the simple and sensuous requisites of poetry, and a 
series of essays on Garibaldi, which the Literary World calls 
‘* strong, scholarly, valuable work.” 

It is in such work as the Garibaldi essays, rather than in 
poetry, that those who have watched Mr. Thayer’s literary career 
look for him to become a representative writer, and this is toa 
degree illustrated in his latest publication, the “ American drama” 
of “‘Hesper.”” The task of representing every-day modern life in 
serious art requires imagination as well as courage in the concep- 
tion, and force as well as frankness in thetreatment. To paint or 
sculpture the modern millionaire or professional man, or to em- 
body his actions in heroic verse, requires rare powers of divination 
of character, and the faculty of strongly presenting the salient 
points. One may choose between the “ brutal ”’ realism of Bonnat 
and the frank romanticism of Watts,—but there must be always 
life, there must be always strength in treating the new as well as 
the old. ‘ Hesper ” is a modern “ dramalet,” of which the tragic 
denouement is effected by the late Civil War. The men in tweed 
and broadcloth are frankly accepted, but their faces are masks; 
there is no vitality, no action, no feeling of reality in the story. 
Mr. Thayer frankly tells us that he recognizes the difficulty of ex- 
tending the drama into “ the field of experience almost contem- 
porary ’’—but in spite of his honest effort he cannot be considered 
to have solved the difficulty. His poetic talent is more meditative 
and descriptive than dramatic, and the best passages of the play 
are the soliloquies of his misanthropic hero. There is one very 
pretty little lyric, the ‘‘ Violin’s Complaint ” : 

“ Honest Stradivari made me; 
With the gift of love he blest me, 
Once—delight! a master played me, 
Love awoke when he caressed me. 
“ Oh the deep, ecstatic burning! 
Oh the secrets low and tender! 
Oh the rapture and the yearning, 
At our love’s complete surrender! 
“ Heartless men, so long to hide me 
’Mong the costly toys you cherish! 
I’m a soul: again confide me 
To a lover, ereI perish!” 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


HE third volume of the new edition of ‘‘ Chambers’s Ency- 
clopedia” is just issued by the American publishers, the J. 
B. Lippincott Company.. It extends from Catarrh to Dion, and 
includes many important subjects: Celts, by Professor Rhys; 
Chemistry, Chicago, Chili, China, Cholera ; Christianity, by that 
distinguished Frenchman, E. de Pressensé; Circulation, Coal, 
Color, Consumption, Cotton, Criminal Law, Currency ; Darwinian 
Theory, by Prof. Patrick Geddes; Denmark, Diamond, Diet, Di- 
gestion, and many more of perhaps equal interest. The biographi- 
cal list has Cervantes, Chatham, Chaucer, Cicero, Colenso, Cole- 
ridge, Cowper, Cranmer, Cromwell, Dante, Darwin, Defoe, Demos- 
thenes, DeQuincey, Descartes, and Dickens,—a remarkable list, un- 
doubtedly. There are several articles of a special character. Thus, 
Sir Edward W. Watkins writes on his great scheme, the Channel 
Tunnel, the Duke of Argyll on Clan, Lord Brassey on Coaling 
Stations, Sir Francis de Winton on Congo, and Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole on Constantinople and Copts. Twenty articles have been 
specially prepared for the American edition, and are copyright in 
thiscountry. Among these are those on important cities: Charles- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland,-Columbus, and Detroit; and 
on the States of Colorado, Connecticut, Dakota, and Delaware; 
with the biographies of Henry Clay, President Cleveland, and 
Fenimore Cooper. There are six good maps in the volume, four 
of them belonging to this country. The paper is white, and the 
print excellent,—as heretofore. If we were to make critical sug- 
gestions, it would be with reference to the usefulness of supple- 
menting a greater number of the articles for American readers. 
To quote a single example which has drawn our attention, we 
mention Cattle, in which only details about Great Britain are 
given, yet Cattle in the United States is a great interest, and the 
subject here presents important details of difference from that in 
the British Islands. 
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“Pole on Whist,” by Dr. William Pole, of London, is a stan- 
dard authority, as every whist-player knows. The work was first 
published in December, 1864, as a second part of another work— 
‘Short Whist, by Major A.” and in 1870 it was made a separate 
publication. In 1873 it had reached a fifth edition, and now one 
more has been added to the several editions issued in this country, 
the publishers being Messrs. Frederick A. Stokes & Brother, of 
New York. In an introductory note Dr. Pole says: “ The circu- 
lation of this little book in the United States is so large that it has 
pained me to see how imperfect many of the copies are that are 
sold there. On this account I have undertaken to revise an edition 
specially for [these publishers] with the view of presenting the 
work to the American public in a more correct form.” The pub- 
lishers have given it a very bright cover, and the contents include, 
besides Dr. Pole’s own work, the “laws of whist,” as revised by 
the PortJand and Arlington Clubs, London. 





No. 12 of the series of “ Romans Choisis,” issued by W. R. 
Jenkins, New York, is “ Vaillante,” by Jacques Vincent. The 
work has had the special honor of being “ crowned ” by the French 
Academy, and also of receiving the Montyon prize “ for virtue.” 
It is a lively and picturesque,—at the same time a very simple and 
unaffected,—story of Tiomanea, young girl of very humble condi- 
tions, who, being adopted by a family of higher position, proves 
her energy and her fidelity in a very noble way. The book makes 
a worthy addition to the series. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


T is announced that William H. Herndon’s “ Life of Abraham 

Lincoln ” will soon appear from the press of Belford, Clark & 
Co. Mr. Herndon was for some years the law partner of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and knew him perhaps as intimately as any person 
apart from his immediate family. 

The German War office has published a history of Prussian 
flags since the battle of Jena, and is to follow it with a history of 
Prussian regiments from the period of the father of Frederick the 
Great (Frederick William) to our own times. 

The author of “ Rabbi Joshua” is about to publish another 
volume on the same lines, called “ Paul of Tarsus,”’—a rational- 
istic life of the Apostle. 

One of the most curious things in the history of the Napo- 
leonic era is the relations between the Emperor and Talleyrand. 
The Bishop of Autun did not love Napoleon, nor did Napoleon 
love him; but they made themselves so useful to one another 
that they remained firm allies as long as it suited both of them to 
be friendly. Talleyrand’s inedited correspondence with Napoleon 
from 1800 to 1809 has just been issued in Paris. It contains, as 
might be expected, a vast number of shrewd and acute remarks 
on the events of a deeply interesting period. 

Marshall P. Wilder the humorist has written a book of his 
amusing experiences as a traveler and lecturer, which Cassell & 
Co. will publish early in the summer. 

A new work relating, to the early history of Peru and the 
foundation of Lima, will shortly be published under the auspices 
of the authorities of that city. 

The death is announced of Miss Mary Whately, daughter of 
the late Archbishop of Dublin. She was the author of “ Ragged 
Life in Egypt” and other works. Miss Whately died in Egypt in 
the sixty-fifth year of her age. 

James Anthony Froude’s new historical novel will be pub- 
lished this month, the title being ‘“‘ The Two Chiefs of Dunboy.”’ 
The period is the middle of the last century, and the characters 
include Irish exiles who have taken refuge and acquired influ- 
ence in France, which they use as a base of supplies in their in- 
termittent warfare against England. The smugglers and pri- 
vateersmen give a great deal of animated action and romantic in- 
terest to the narrative. The book is expected to take rank with 
the best of Mr. Froude’s work. 


Messrs. F. Warne & Co. have arranged for the publication 
in this country of their new “ Victoria Library,” a series of stand- 
ard and popular works in all departments of literature. It com- 
mences with a volume of “ British Oratory.” 

Mr. A. B. McGlashen has been made a partner in the firm of 
Adam & Charles Black, Edinburgh. Mr. McGlashen has for many 
years acted as representative of that firm, and in that capacity is 
well known in publishing circles, both in this country and abroad. 

Wilkie Collins, in denying that he is writing his ‘“ Reminis- 
cences,” says there have been moreof such books published lately 
than are wanted, and that “it will soon become a distinction not 
to have written one’s autobiography.” 








The Pen Publishing Company, Philadelphia, has brought out 
a third edition, in cloth, of “A Bachelor’s Wedding Trip,” by 
Charles Pomeroy Sherman, the first and second editions of which, 
issued last summer, were published anonymously. 


Isbister & Co., London, have in preparation a “ Life of Rich- 
ard Steele,” by Mr. G. A. Aikin. It will contain much fresh in- 
formation, as well as previously unpublished portraits of Steele 
and members of his family. 

An English translation of Prof. Delitzch’s “Iris” is an- 
nounced by Messrs. T. & F, Clark, Edinburgh, and will be im- 
ported by Scribner & Welford. It is a collection of essays on 
colors and flowers. 


__ The new edition of Theodore Parker’s “ Historic Americans ”’ 
will contain as its new matter sketches of John Quincy Adams, 
Dr. Channing, and Daniel Webster. In size the new edition will 
be twice that of the old one. Its appearance may be looked for 
this season. The “Autobiography” will follow in the Autumn. 
It contains many passages relating to Alcott, Emerson, Margaret 
Fuller, Garrison, and Wendell Phillips. 

Mr. G. H. Wilson, of Chickering’s Sons, Boston, announces a 
new volume—the sixth—of his ‘‘ Year Book of Music.” 


The annual report of the British Society for the Preservation 
of the Irish Language states that the study of Irish is advancing 
steadily in national schools and that the study of Celtic is making 
highly satisfactory progress at the Intermediate Examinations. 

The railway articles in Scribner are to be succeeded by a some- 
what similar new series, beginning in June, on “ Practical Appli- 
cation of Electricity.” The articles will be by writers of author- 
ity and will be richly illustrated. 

The Emperor of China has just issued orders for the prepara- 
tion of a history of the Mohammedan rebellions in Yunnan, Kan- 
suh, Shensi, and Turkestan, and five members of the Grand Coun- 
cil have been named as the committee to whom the work is en- 
trusted. Similar official histories have already been written of 
the Taeping and Nienfei revolts. 

The Tillotson Syndicate announces “The Curse of Carne’s 
Hold,” by G. A. Henty, “A March in the Ranks,” by Jessie 
ae and “Twenty Short Tales by Twenty Favorite Au- 

ors. 

William Westall, the English novelist, has sailed for New 
York, en route for Florida, on a visit to his son, who is an orange 
planter there. 

Messrs. Galignani have finished their arrangements for a 
“ collective exhibit’? by English publishers at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. A number of the most prominent firms have secured spaces. 

The oration of Hyperides against Athenogenes, discovered 
some months ago in Egypt and purchased by the French Govern- 
ment, will be published shortly. 

“Life and Labor in the East End,” is the title of a volume 
to be published in London at Easter by Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate, containing an account of the inhabitants of the East End of 
London and their trades. It is based upon a numerical division 
of nearly a million people, and gives an account of their manner 
of life and employments. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


— French medical faculty is much interested in the experi- 

ments that Dr. Charcot is making at the Salpétriére Asylum 
upon patients afflicted with locomotive ataxia. For the past few 
months the doctor has tried the Russian suspending method, first 
practiced about five years ago by Dr. Motsutkowsky, of Odessa, and 
while the results obtained are very satisfactory, Dr. Charcot does 
not yet pronounce the word “cure.” All he says is that he has 
never seen such improvement produced by any other process. These 
experiments at Salpétriére have suggested the application of the 
Russian method to other nervous diseases. Among these tests is 
one that is worth noticing, although the first attempts will need 
to be confirmed by other experiments. It is well known that a 
large number of persons become almost blind in consequence of 
atrophy of the optic nerve, and among those afflicted with ataxia 
many totally lose their sight. Dr. Darier, as soon as he heard of 
Dr. Charcot’s success, tried the suspending method upon several 
patients afflicted with atrophy of the optic nerve, and while the 
visual acuteness does not show the same gain as the general state, 
there was, however, a decided improvement. Thus, one of the 
atrophied, who was almost blind, was able, after several suspen- 
sions, to distinguish the light around him, to move about with less 
difficulty, and even to recognize certain objects. Another patient, 
a young man of eighteen years, having juvenile atrophy but 
otherwise in perfect health, has cniealie tare able to read, some- 


thing he could not do for the previous ten months, 
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Mr. Samuel Sheldon, in this month’s Atlantic Monthly, dis- 
cusses the question of why our science students go to Germany to 
study. It is claimed that American students have no choice but 
to go to Germany, if they wish to have a thorough and advanced 
knowledge of their subjects. This state of things has created a 
prejudice in favor of German University graduates for professor- 
ships in this country, and this in itself is sufficient inducement to 
lead many to study abroad. Disregarding the attraction of for- 
eign travel and the low cost of German instruction, the chief rea- 
son for our science students going abroad is held to be the encour- 
agement to individual exertion and original research offered by 
the German University system. The laboratory is there thrown 
open to the student, not as a place to recite lessons, but as a field 
of research ; he must be a poor person, the author says, who does 
not then catch the enthusiasm of personal achievement. Mr. 
Sheldon considers the necessity of holding recitations,which holds 
in the case of many American scientific men, is the chief reason 
why our number of men of first-class scientific reputation is so 
small. 

Science of March 29 contains an article embodying a report of 
the Women’s Anthropological Society of America. The report 
deals with the history and objects of the Society, and with its 
present personnel. The Society has been holding regular sessions 
in Washington for four years past, there being an active member- 
ship of 46. The meetings are usually devoted to the presentation 
and discussion of papers. Most of these are ethnographic in 
character, and in general are said to be real contributions to our 
knowledge of the subject. Nothing of importance has been done 
in the field of archwology or philology. The movement has met 
thus far with fair success. 

An interesting description of the physical features of the 
great Trans-Caspian Railway, recently built by Russia, was given 
at a recent meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, London. 
The line is a single one from begining to end, except the short 
sidings at stations; every piece of timber and iron used was 
brought from Russia. The country through whicn the road 
passes is almost level, the engineering difficulties presented — 
of an unusual kind. The chief of these are scarcity of water an 
the abundance of sand. On wide stretches no vegetation is to be 
found and the sand is piled in loose hillocks and swept here and 
there by strong winds. Various means are employed to keep the 
track clear. Near the Caspian sea the road-bed is kept well 
soaked with sea-water; in other places it is protected with an ar- 
mor of clay. Palisades are erected sometimes to stop drifting. 
Another method employed is the cultivation of hardy plants, such 
as are used for the same purpose on the Danish coast. Many 
parts of the country traversed by the road are described by the 
lecturer as being something appalling in their loneliness and des- 
olation. 

The blue pigment which has been found in the fresco paint- 
ings of Pompeii and elsewhere, and attracted attention from its 
freshness and durability, has been reproduced very successfully 
by Professor Fonqué, of the College de France. The pigment re- 
mains on the walls as bright to-day as when first applied, the 
color being a deep sky-blue on the surface and pale rose when 
viewed from the side. In exact terms, the compound is a quad- 
ruple silicate of copper and silica, and can be prepared with silica, 
oxide of copper, and lime. The ancients appear to have followed 
no exact rules or proportions, although the preparation of the com- 
pound is a matter of some delicacy of manipulation. Mr. Fonqué 
considers it would be a great advantage to the manufacturing arts 
for the blue to be produced commercially, the means now at the 
disposal of manufacturers making the difficulties trifling. 

An admirable resumé of the history of chemical science, from 
the time of Aristotle down to the present day, is given in an arti- 
cle by Professor J. P. Cooke of Harvard University in the Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for this month. It so happens that in the his- 
tory of chemistry two names may be given to divide it into three 
distinct periods. The classification of Aristotle, with his four ele- 
ments—fire, air, earth, water—was the predominant one in chem- 
ical science for two thousand years; Lavoisier, who died in 1794, 
was the framer of the second system, which only began to be 
superseded at the middle of the present century. Since 1849, 
when Lavoisier’s system was fast losing ground, the principal 
advance in the field of chemical science has been the modification 
of the idea of the chemical elements, The discovery has been made 
that there are different substances consisting entirely of the same 
chemical elements. It is also held by some eminent chemists that 
some of our so-called elements are decomposable under such in- 
tense heats as that of the sun at its surface. The great generali- 
zation has been suggested by writers and students that there may 
exist only one element under unnumbered manifestations. Prof. 
Cooke concludes by remarking that although in some directions, 

such as shown in the complexities of organic chemistry, great 





progress has been made, the foundations of chemical science are 
still hidden in obscurity, and the conception of a chemical element 
is now just as indefinite as in the time of Aristotle. 

Prof. Ira Remsen, in the preceding issue of the same maga- 
zine, comments on the discovery,—made in Russia by Mendelejeff, 
and in Germany by Meyer,—that the elements now known may 
be arranged in a certain order or succession. The value and sig- 
nificance of this discovery will be seen when it is remembered 
that from the gaps in the table, the Russian chemist was able to 
describe certain unknown elements which some years later were 
discovered. In this connection Prof. Remsen says: ‘It seems im- 
possible, in the light of these facts, to believe that the elements 
are distinct forms of matter. It seems more probable that they 
are in turn composed of subtler elements, and it has been pointed 
out that the substances we call elements may be conceived to be 
made of two fundamental elements combined in different propor- 
tions, 

It is noted in the daily press that the seventieth birthday of 
Professor von Pettenkofer, whom the Germans claim to be the 
father of modern hygienic science, was celebrated lately in Mu- 
nich with demonstrations by the students, and visits and _testi- 
monials from medical men from all parts of Germany. Another 
pioneer in hygienic reform, Mr. Edwin Chadwick, of England, 
has just entered a new year, the 89th, of along and useful career. 
The event, we are informed, received due celebration. 
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DRIFT. 

NE of the most successful of the recent “short story ” writers has the 
pseudonym of “Octave Thanet.’ The April number of the Book 
Buyer gives some interesting details concerning her, and a good portrait. 
Her name is Alice French, and her home Davenport, Iowa. Her father, a 
man of literary taste and fond of art, was obliged to leave his Massachu- 
setts home and to go westward on account of his health, when Miss French 
was very young. Her first articles were on social and economic subjects— 
“ Jails,” “ Charity,” ‘‘The Indoor Pauper,” and “The English Working- 
man and Commercial Crises,” and like others she had difficulty in getting 
them accepted, her first being at length taken by Lippincott’s Magazine. 

The sketch says: 

“Young writers may well take a lesson from the care and pains that 
Miss French has taken with her style; listening eagerly to the talk of a 
group of men and women at a village post-office, for example, in the hope 
of catching a stray racy word or turn of a phrase ; studying the possibili- 
ties of the tenses in the way of lifting the weary tension of a long narra- 
tive; striving for an effect of variety by chopping her sentences into un- 
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even lengths, and for flexibility by poring over grammars; and getting all 
possible aid from reading the acknowledged masters of style. ‘1 have had 
most help, I think,’ she says, ‘from trying to analyze ordinary conversa- 
tion ; to observe, for instance, the different management of prepositions by 
cultivated and uncultivated people, to catch the secret of each talker’s in- 
dividual flavor, his pet words, and his pet arrangement of sentences. I 
don’t know anything more baffling, but neither do I know anything that 
will do so much to save one from slipping into mannerism or from making 
all of his characters talk on the same note.’ 

“One volume of Miss French’s stories has been published— Knitters 
in the Sun ’—and she has many more orders for short stories than she can 
fill. She is now at work upon a novel and upon a history of Arkanses for 
the Story of the States Series. Her nom de plume was the result of chance. 
Octave was the name of her room-mate at school, and had the advantage 
of being suited to either sex. The word Thanet she saw written or printed 
on a passing freight-car. Miss French prefers the Scotch to the French 
pronunciation of the word.” 





If the newspaper reports are correct, Mr. Clarkson, the First Assistant 
to Mr. Wanamaker, is making removals among the postmasters of the coun- 
try ata wholesale rate, on the demand of members of Congress. The Wash- 
ington Post of a recent date says: 


“The First Assistant Postmaster-General during the present week has 
averaged 150 appointments a day of fourth-class postmasters. There are in 
the service 54,000 postmasters of this class. By a simple calculation it will 
be seen that if the First Assistant Postmaster-General can keep up the pace 
there will be an entire reorganization of the fourth-class postmasters inside 
of the next twelve months. The work in this direction is greatly facilitated 
by members of Congress. They send in recommendations in batches cover- 
ing from a dozen to twenty-five offices, and, as the Department has been uni- 
formly guided by the recommendations of members in these appointments, 
the duties of the First Assistant Postmaster-General in making the changes 
are more of a ministerial than of a discretionary character. Mr Payson, of 
_— has topped the record by submitting a batch of 175 names in one 

ay.’ 


A Washington dispatch says: “An important movement looking to a 
union of the protective elements in over thirty congressional districts of the 
South has just taken shape. Leading Republicans and Democrats in Vir- 
ginia, with the cordial support of men of the same class in North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and Alabama are preparing to hold a convention at Chat- 
tanooga about the middle of May. The purpose is to organize a southern 
protective tariff league. The idea is to nominate for members of Congress 
either Protection Republicans or Protection Democrats in all the districts. 
The idea is that the candidates shall not be designated by either party 
name, but be known as the Protection candidates. In those districts which 





are decidedly Democratic, the nominees will be taken from the Democratic 
side, and vice versa. It is believed that a large part of these districts can 
thus be carried. In all of these districts the whites predominate, so that the 
race question cannot enter as a disturbing element. Those moving in the 
matter are all men of much influence and of high standing in their respective 


parties.” 


A canvass of opinions for and against the proposed prohibitory amend- 
ment has been made in Boston by the Pasairtel uewenapen: The names 
of 73 clergymen are given, 37 being in favor and 36 against. Of lawyers 
9 vote yea, and 60 no; of physicians, 7 yea, and 25no. Among those opposed 
to the measure are ex-Governor A. H. Rice, of the merchants, Judge E. 
Rockwood Hoar, of the lawyers, and Rev. Dr.C. A. Bartol, of the ministers. 








There are the seeds of future trouble in a bill which passed the French 
chamber Saturday by a majority of only seven votes, empowering the po- 
lice magistrates to deal summarily with newspaper libels on or insults to 
public officials. The same remark applies with even greater force to the 
proposed new German press law now pending in the bundesrath at Berlin. 
Of this the proverbially conservative and cautious Cologne Gazette speaks 
as “a frightful weapon for suppressing freedom of speech and silencing op- 
position.”—Hartford Courant. 





The Christian Union recently took occasion to declare that Rev. Jo- 
seph Cook had ceased to be a person of influence in Boston. The corre- 
spondent in that city of the Hartford Courant confirms this, and adds: 
‘* Joseph Cook’s standing in Boston now is largely that of notoriety. There 
are a few of our clergy who consider him still a power for good, but they 
are chiefly men of extreme ideas, which they find advocated by Mr. Cook 
in a violent manner. Asa moral or religious power he has lost much by 
this violence. He fulminates against the Roman Catholic religion, utters 
diatribes condemnatory of the liquor traffic, and varies them with phillip- 
pics discharged at the heads of those who differ from his own extreme the- 
ology. You can easily imagine the kind of men who are gratified by this 
= vd discussion ; but it is absolutely without influence upon thought- 

people. 





_ _ The farmers of the country who voted for Harrison may be interested 
in knowing that the free-trade pontiff, Mr. J. S. Moore, has a very poor 
opinion of their intelligence. He says that their minds “seem no clearer 
than the soil they subdue.”’—Hartford Courant. 





A Dry, Raspine Cova, irritates and endangers the Lungs, and greatly 
debilitates and annoys the patient. Dr. Jayne’s Expectorant removes the 
construction of the bronchial tubes, promotes easy expectoration, heals all 
— parts, and brings about a speedy cure of the most stubborn Cough 
or 3 
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CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 
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TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 & 320 Chestnut Street, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE 
AND BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination 
and Permutation Locks that can be opened only by 
the renter, at $9, $10, $14, $16 and $20; large sizes for 
corporations and bankers. 
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ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attor- 
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ECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under appoint- 


THE AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Office in Company’s Building, 


808 AND 310 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
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Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia. 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 
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FINE CLOTHING. 





PECIAL 
Importation Sale 


The following unusual values in short ends 
and special purchases are worthy 
of your attention 


$50 Suits 
$45 Suits sal § 3 5 
$42 Suits 
$40 Suits 
$14 Trousers 
$12 Trousers wal § 7 
$10 Trousers 
$9 Trousers 
People who appreciate FINE Clothing at 
unusual moneys worth will please 
notice the above 


E. 0. THOMPSON 


FINE MERCHANT TAILORING 
908 Walnut Street 








Extract of Letter from Merchant Tailor: 


“‘T am informed that your knowledge 
of cutting is far ahead of all others— 
could kind words and a compensation 
induce you to teach me your system ?”’ 








DRY GOODS. 


FOR DRY GOODS 
THE BEST PLACE Is 


STRAWBRIDG & CL OTHIER’S, 


MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and the 
La Establishment in America devoted exclu- 


i -t DRY : GOODS: -- 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, 
Trimmings, Millinery, Hosiery and Underwear, 
Gloves, House-furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready- 
made Dresses and Wraps, and everything tha} 
may be needed either for dress or house-fur- 
nishing purposes It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 
and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly a 
ow as elsewhere on similarqualities of Goods. 








' STREETS. 





Pennsylvania Steel Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS, 


RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
SWITCHES. 





BILLETS, SLABS, AND FORGINGS OF OPEN- 
HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL, 





WORKS AT STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 





OFFICE, 208 8. 4TH St., PHILADELPHIA. 





THE 


WILLIAM CRAMP & SONS 
SHIP AND ENGINE BUILDING CO. 





BASIN, DRY DOCK, AND MA- 
RINE RAILWAY, 
Beach and Palmer Streets, Phila. 





SHIPYARD AND MACHINE 
SHOPS, 
Beach and Norris Streets, Phila. 





NEW YORK OFFICE, 44 BROADWAY. 





Established 1847. Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. WHITNEY & SONS, 
CAR WHEEL WORKS 


CHILLED AND STEEL-TIRED WHEELS, with or 
without AXLEs, for every kind of Railway and Tram- 
way service. CasTINGs, chilled or not chilled. 











FINE ARTS. 











OG > 
d 








<¢ 
Parlor Mirrors, 
i Engravings’ 
Etchings, 
l7 Paintings, 
i Easels, 
Pedestals, 
©) Picture Frames, 
‘ Ete., 


























GEO. C. NEWMAN, 


806 Market Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 








INTERIOR DECORATION. 








,3608 HILLBORN @ cy 
Designers and Manufacturers of 
FINE FURNITURE 
BEDDING 
DECORATIVE UPHOLSTERY. 


———— 


NO. 1027 MARKET STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





WM. SELLERS & CO., INCORPORATED, 








Engineers and Manufacturers of 


Machine Tools. 








PHILADELPHIA. 














WooTTEN LOCOMOTIVE 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRIC 
INTERLOCKING AND BLOCK SIGNAL 
SYSTEMS. 


Every variety of Track Supplies. 
Heavy Tools. 


MACHINISTS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


The Wharton. 


Railroad Switch Company, 
125 S. Fourth St., Phila’da, Pa. 











